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FROM THE AUTHOR 


In the beginning I was somewhat conflicted about writing this book. 
Anyone who knows me knows that I live in the present and look to 
the future, but am not terribly interested in the past (except, perhaps, 
to learn from mistakes made there). 


Ihave no children so I’ve never been confronted by a small person 
asking if I really knew Abraham Lincoln. Nor have I been required 
to impress offspring that while I didn’t know Abraham Lincoln, I 
was acquainted with Batman. 


Over the years, while telling stories about what has happened on 
various sets, I’ve been encouraged by friends to write them down 
and share them with others. This book is the result. 


There are two people who are very meaningful in my life about whom 
Thave chosen not to write. They are my brother, David and my hus- 
band, Ken. 


My brother is very protective of his privacy and I would not presume 
to invade it with anecdotes involving him, tempting though it may 
be. I hope someday to talk him into writing a book of his own, as he’s 
had a fascinating life. 


As for my husband, we’ve had an extraordinary relationship for the 
last 28 years. However, in this case / feel a great need for keeping 
our life together private. 


Once I got started writing (with the aid of a voice recognition soft- 
ware program, incidentally) this book turned from being a chore into 


a delight. 


I hope you enjoy reading it as much as I enjoyed living it! 
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IN LIKE FLINT 
(My Last Tutu) 


The two questions most frequently asked me by fans have been, 
“What was it like to work with Elvis Presley?” and, “Of all your 
leading men, who was the best kisser?” Well, I’ve devoted an entire 
chapter of this book to my experiences of working with Elvis. 

As for the answer to the second question, it would have to be 
James Coburn when we filmed Jn Like Flint. 

When I auditioned for this movie, I did an extensive ballet audi- 
tion as well as reading for the producers so that they could be assured 
that I could carry off a Russian accent. What no one took into consid- 
eration was whether or not I could do the Watusi. I could not. Who 
would’ ve thought? But, there it was. 

In the film I played Natasha, the Russian ballerina and spy. James 
Coburn was, of course, Flint. This was a sequel to Our Man Flint. 1 
saw Our Man Flint when it was released and followed the plot just 
fine. In Like Flint had a somewhat incoherent script and even after it 
was cut together neither my co-star, Steve Ihnat, nor I were quite 
sure of what had happened in that movie. But I was anxious to do it 
because it meant that I would finally get to dance ballet in a film. 

In those days there were several choreographers who did most of 
the movies that required dance numbers. However, in this case, the 
producer’s wife had met a gentleman at a party who was a choreog- 
rapher as well as a ballet teacher. He convinced her he knew what he 
was doing and she convinced her husband that he should be the cho- 
reographer on the film. Proof positive that it’s not what you know, 
but who you know. Jerry Goldsmith wrote a lovely ballet score and 
Stefan Wenta choreographed it a /a the Bolshoi. 

Unfortunately, none of us were Bolshoi trained, but Stefan chose 
to ignore that. The young man who was to partner me in the ballet 
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sequence was not skilled at partnering to begin with and was in way 
over his head. He was asked to do one-armed lifts with me while 
walking up a ramp! I was so covered with bruises at the end of the 
rehearsal period, the wardrobe people had to change my sheer white 
tights to ones that were opaque for the final filming. 

Talso think I must have suffered a concussion during rehearsals. 
Stefan, trying to demonstrate what he wanted, pulled me to him with 
such force that it snapped my neck and gave me a blinding headache. 
I saw double images all the time I was driving home from the re- 
hearsal and once I reached my apartment I passed out. Today I would 
complain about this to someone in charge. Then, I just pressed on. 

By the time we were ready to shoot the ballet sequence, another 
dancer (who was so strong he could press a piano above his head and 
walk up the ramp with it) had replaced the young man with whom 
I'd been rehearsing. As it turned out, he was also a brute for punish- 
ment. There was a sequence in which Flint was to make an impos- 
sible leap from stage to balcony. The ballet dancer doubling him was 
wired for this event and flown a Ja Peter Pan. Unfortunately, the 
person responsible for flying him missed the balcony twice and 
crashed him into a pillar. He was then lowered to the ground, shook 
it off, and once again hoisted up in the direction of the balcony. On 
the fourth try, before his brains were completely bashed out, they 
made it. 

James Coburn was not required to do any of the real dancing but did 
have to match movement in the scenes. He was amazingly graceful! 

The first day of the ballet shoot was also the first day I'd ever 
worn the tutu (a glorious concoction, designed by Ray Aghayan). It 
had a satin bodice, which was quite slippery, and in the first lift, my 
partner felt me slipping out of his hands so he dug his thumb be- 
tween my ribs to keep from dropping me. In the process, he broke 
two of my ribs. I actually didn’t know this at the time, I just knew I 
couldn’t take a deep breath without very painful results. 

. I went to the director, Gordon Douglas, and told him I suspected 
I had broken ribs. He told me to raise my arms above my head and 
take a deep breath. Unable to actually do that, I raised my arms half- 
way up and took shallow panting breaths. Whereupon, he smacked 
me on my rib cage saying, “You're fine.” And so, we continued shoot- 
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ing. Three days later, when I was still no better, the studio sent me to 
a doctor who diagnosed that I had, indeed, two broken ribs. There’s 
nothing to be done for that except taping, and the taping hurt more 
than the ribs did. I wound up displaying extremely good posture for 
the remainder of the shoot. The doctor said it would be six weeks 
before I could comfortably turn over in bed and, unfortunately, he 
was absolutely right. 

As the day approached for the Watusi scene I panicked. I had 
never done any kind of ‘social dancing’ in my life and now I was 
supposed to do a scene in which the camera is on me alone doing the 
Watusi for my own benefit in my living room! 

Two days before we were scheduled to shoot this, I called a friend 
who was a choreographer and begged him to choreograph something 
that I could do. He gladly did, and I slept well knowing I could now 
tackle the scene and no one would be the wiser. Unfortunately, the 
day of the shoot they had music that didn’t lend itself to any of the 
choreography I had learned. So, in one desperate attempt, I made up 
something on the spot, which involved a lot of rhythmic shaking of 
my fanny and gyrating to the music being played. 

It never occurred to me at that moment that six months hence, I 

would be sitting in a theater with an audience who quite possibly 
would say to one another, “WHAT IS SHE DOING???” I don’t know 
what audiences thought of that part of the movie. I’m hoping that 
they assumed I was doing this really bad job of Watusiing because I 
was Russian and didn’t know any better! 
In the film there was a love scene with James Coburn on a chaise 
lounge. He was wearing wonderful soft leather pants and as we played 
out the scene he was trying to extract information from me. Now, 
this is definitely not a ‘kiss-and-tell’ book but you need to know that 
James Coburn kisses better than any actor I’ve ever worked with, 
including Elvis! Sorry, all you Elvis fans. Anyway, while we were 
doing this love scene my hand moved out of frame because I was 
stroking the knee of these wonderful soft pants. Today this would not 
be a problem. Then it was a big deal. I was told I could stroke his 
knee in the long shot, but in the close-up both hands had to remain in 
the frame where the audience could see exactly what I was doing 
with them! 
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Just as an aside, at one point in the scene I’m holding a lighted 
match and before I shake it out, Flint grabs my hand. When we shot 
the scene, the match burned down and ignited my fingernail—you 
can actually see the flare as it catches fire. The acetone in the finger- 
nail polish smelled terrible, but the scene was going so well that we 
didn’t want to lose the take. So we pressed on. We managed to finish 
just before it burned down to my skin. If you ever rent the movie, 
watch for it. 

When the film opened I was disappointed to find that the ballet 
sequences, which were dear to my heart, were shot at such a distance 
that it could have been anybody (including a robot) doing the danc- 
ing. I swear it looked like we were on Stage 12 and the camera was 
placed on Stage 11 for the whole ballet sequence. The Red Shoes this 
wasn’t! 

Now that I’ve told you the story of my last tutu, I'll tell you how 
I came to be in a tutu at all. 
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THE BALLET 


WARNING: For those of you who have no interest in ballet or 
my intimate part in it, skip this and go on to another chapter! 

The first time I saw a ballet I was 10 years old and I knew that was 
what I wanted to do. It was a small touring group, the Slavenska-Franklin 
Company. Mia Slavenska and Frederic Franklin were the principles, and 
although I don’t remember the program they danced, I do remember that 
I was absolutely enthralled. I couldn’t wait to do this miraculous thing. 

I lived in Columbus, Ohio, at the time and there were relatively 
few ballet schools there but my mother set about to find one for my 
sister and me. She discovered the Gwen Kagey School of Dance and 
enrolled us for one class a week. This consisted of a ballet barre 
followed by a brief spell with castanets and tap dancing. All that was 
missing was twirling a fire baton and toe tapping! Believe it or not, 
these things were part of the curriculum in some schools at that time. 
Toe tapping, for the record, involved attaching taps to one’s pointe 
shoes and jumping about. It was quite popular in talent contests as 
well as variety shows on television. The ballet for me, even then, 
was a transcendent experience. Tap dancing, on the other hand, seemed 
earthbound and extremely difficult. Try as I might, I always seemed 
to be on the wrong foot or one step behind everyone else. My early 
training consisted, essentially, of this one class per week. 

When I was 13 a dreadful thing occurred. My father, who worked 
in the aircraft industry, was transferred to Dallas, Texas. I begged to 
stay behind in Ohio when the family moved because I was convinced 
that in Texas I would find nowhere to dance and would be surrounded 
by cowboys — and possibly, Indians. My mother assured me that if 
we got to Texas and found there were no good ballet schools, I would 
be permitted to return to Ohio, live with my best girlfriend’s family 
and continue to study dance there. 
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As it turned out, Fate was smiling on me. This was the perfect 
move for someone who desperately wanted to be a ballerina. There 
was a school in Dallas run by Edith James who was a former mem- 
ber of the Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn company. The Denishawn 
Company was unique in that it was not necessarily a ballet company, 
but rather a dance company. They toured in different countries and 
incorporated the local movements into their repertoire. Miss James 
was soft spoken, elegant and graceful, and a superb teacher. And, 
fortunately, I had been lucky to take only one class a week in Ohio 
because the ballet technique was not of a high caliber and had I not 
been born ‘turned out’ and extremely flexible I probably would have 
been ruined before I ever got started. As it was, I quickly made up for 
lost time by taking three ballet classes a week. 

Unfortunately, I lived on the other side of town from the bal- 
let school so my getting there involved riding two buses and a 
streetcar. I had a friend, Alfreda, who had to do the same thing, so 
we were company for one another on these long excursions from 
school to ballet school. We were both studying Spanish and I re- 
call we spent most of our time on the bus and streetcar honing 
those skills. She was blonde and blue-eyed and I look very Irish, 
but we proudly prattled away in Spanish with not too bad a Mexi- 
can accent (this was Texas)! 

In addition to the regular classes, I used to go to the studio on 
Sunday by myself and diligently practice for a couple of hours. I was 
absolutely obsessed by dance. I remember standing in front of the 
mirror practicing pirouettes and saying over and over again, “You 
will do it till you do it right.” I loved being there, completely alone 
and focused, and never felt that the laborious travel to get there was 
a hardship. I remember years later, my sister asked me if I hadn’t 
missed all of the football, basketball, and assorted sporting events 
and games that went on in high school. I said, “Oh, Sweetie, I don’t 
think they had them when I went to school.” She, who was only a 
couple of years behind me in the same school, said, “Of course they 
did. What do you think all the pep rallies were about?” To which I 
replied, “I don’t know. I never went to a pep rally. They sounded 
noisy, so I asked if I could go to a study hall instead.” Talk about 
being a nerd! 
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In order to offset the expenses of my classes, Miss James al- 
lowed me to teach some beginners’ classes for her. They were mainly 
comprised of 4 to 7-year olds. What a mistake that turned out to be! 
I, being extremely serious about dance, assumed that they were as 
well. Instead of making this a light hearted experience in movement, 
I spent most of the class admonishing them to pull in their stomachs, 
pay attention to line, stand up straight, and to get out of the class if 
they had come to play and disrupt. I often went home in tears, telling 
my mother I thought the students were deliberately making every- 
thing ugly. 

Miss James had no idea this was happening until she noticed that 
enrollment had taken a sudden dive. She sat in on a class one day and 
understood exactly why. It was then that I learned that not all danc- 
ers wanted to become ballerinas and that parents send their little ones 
to ballet class so they can gain grace or run around the living room 
being a butterfly for visitors. My other assignment was to instruct a 
9-year-old with cerebral palsy. Oddly, this was a much more reward- 
ing experience. I had no expectations other than to afford her an hour 
away from a very over-protective mother and help her move as much 
as she could to inspiring music. I found I really looked forward to 
her classes. 

As luck would have it, just as I got up to speed as far as profi- 
ciency for my age, Alexandra Danilova came to Miss James’s school 
as a guest teacher. They actually had been friends in times past. Ma- 
dame Danilova was unmarried and had come to Dallas with the ex- 
pectation of finding a wealthy husband. She saw me dance at a 
Christmas party, felt I had talent, and immediately began grooming 
me as her protégé. 

Miss James had a small concert company consisting of about 
15 dancers from the advanced class. We danced locally at the 
Dallas Art Museum and on one occasion I remember traveling to 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, to do a concert there. Being in this group 
meant long hours of rehearsals, so often Alfreda and I would leave 
school, travel to the ballet school for class, run and get something 
for dinner, and return for rehearsals that lasted past the time all 
the buses home had stopped running. At that time we had to be 
collected by one parent or another. 
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Once when my mother was supposed to collect us, it got to be 11, 
and then 11:30, and finally, midnight and Alfreda and I were in this 
darkened studio waiting for our ride. I finally called my mother only 
to have her answer the phone and when I said, “Why are you not 
here?” she replied, “The road was closed so I didn’t know how to get 
there.” Thank goodness for us, Alfreda’s father knew more than one 
way to get to the ballet school! We both look back on that and laugh. 

We had an amazing number of males in our class, especially for 
then and especially for Texas where ballet dancing was not consid- 
ered the most masculine thing your son could do. We had one fellow 
who boasted a 26-inch waist and whose father was a judge. Another 
was the bane of our existence because he didn’t use a deodorant. In 
desperation notes were left on the dressing room mirror stating: “IF 
YOU CAN SMELL YOURSELF, WE’ VE BEEN SMELLING YOU 
FOR THREE DAYS.” Alas, to no avail. Dancers as a group are very 
aware of the need to smell either neutral or wonderful because they’re 
in such close proximity all the time. Most dancers have a ‘signature 
cologne’ and without turning around you can smell who’s coming on 
stage. 

Anyway, with this plethora of male dancers at our disposal we 
were able to stage lots of Pas de Deux. For a performance in Hous- 
ton, Danilova assigned the Pas de Deux from Les Sylphides to me 
with a young man who had been a professional dancer but had re- 
turned to Dallas for whatever reason. 

The rehearsal period was a time of much tumult. He felt he should 
be dancing with someone of more ‘stature.’ But who would that be in 
a nonprofessional environment in Texas? Danilova had chosen me 
and so it began ... 

There was enormous display of ‘temperament’—he would stalk 
off, leaving me balanced en pointe, and made even angrier by my 
ability to remain so without him. Danilova, when frustrated, would 
take off her shoe and throw it at us! I was somewhat confused be- 
cause in my family, if any of this type of pyrotechnics had occurred, 
the perpetrator would’ve been punished. However, in this circum- 
stance, bad behavior seemed acceptable and was called ‘artistic tem- 
perament.’ Fortunately, this aspect of the artiste was not very ap- 
pealing to me so I was never tempted to adopt it! 
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After all the shouting and pouting and throwing of shoes, we 
danced at the Houston Debutante Ball and it was wonderful. Ma- 
dame “D” gave me a pin as a good luck talisman on opening night, 
and my partner sent me beautiful flowers. It was the first time I had 
ever danced in a spotlight and the experience was strange. I was un- 
able to see the audience because of the glare so I remained com- 
pletely isolated and caught up in the music and the dance. For me 
there is nothing, nor will there ever be anything, more exhilarating 
than hearing the overture, waiting in the wings, and then being on 
stage. There you are, surrounded by beautiful music and sharing 
dance with the audience. I can’t imagine Heaven being any better! 

Now, with all this dancing there was another issue going on in 
high school-I was flunking gym. Yes, the nerd who ruined the grade 
curve in all her classes by being over-prepared and conscientious got 
an ‘F’ in physical education. 

The gym class was broken up into two segments. One concerned 
health and theory of sports and the other, the actual doing thereof. 
The health part was fine. I knew all the organs, where they were, and 
what they were supposed to do. Theory was somewhat ‘iffy.’ I was 
confused by the question of whether a ball thrown was faster than a 
ball carried and I maintained that it would depend upon who was 
doing the throwing and who was doing the carrying. Years later, that 
still seems like a not altogether bad answer! However, at the time my 
P.E. teacher didn’t find it acceptable at all. 

The actual sports part of physical education was a disaster. 
First, I didn’t like the looks of the gym outfits, so I made every 
excuse possible not to get dressed in them. This involved some 
fairly ornate planning. One year, I filed the serial number off the 
back of my lock, took my gym clothes home and locked up my 
locker. I reported to the teacher that my locker had been locked 
with a strange lock not belonging to me and having no serial num- 
ber, so I couldn’t get it open. Because I was always such a ‘goody- 
two-shoes,’ she never suspected that I was responsible for this 
predicament. She allowed me to spend most of the next six weeks 
of my gym time going through all of the files of combination lock 
numbers trying to get my locker open. Thank goodness, no one 
ever thought of bolt cutters. 
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The situation got really sticky when I danced with the Concert Com- 
pany at the Dallas Art Museum on a Sunday afternoon and saw in the 
front row, none other than my P. E. teacher. It stretched my credibility to 
the limit when I appeared in gym class on the following Monday with 
my ankle bandaged claiming a sprain which would keep me out of tak- 
ing P. E. that day—or many days if I could swing it. 

When I was forced to dress and participate, I was always the last 
to be chosen on anyone’s team. And not without good reason—if 
anyone were ever foolish enough to pass me the basketball I handed 
it over immediately to whoever was near—my teammate or the 
opposition’s team member, it made no difference! Usually in base- 
ball games I was sent way, way out in the field and then, invariably, 
some moose of a P.E. major would bat the ball all the way out there. 
As it flew to where I was and descended, I would cover my head 
protectively and wait for it to miss me and hit the ground. Then with 
the entire team urging me to throw it to whatever base was appropri- 
ate, I would run to pick it up, accidentally kick it with my toe, and 
then have to chase it while the moose rounded ail the bases. It has 
always amazed me that someone else didn’t think of locking my locker 
and filing off the serial number before I did. 

As an aside to the Art Museum performance, we were all wear- 
ing diaphanous costumes and everyone was talking about need- 
ing a strapless bra for the occasion. I actually didn’t need a bra at 
all (I was a very late developer), but my mother thought that I 
might like to look like everyone else when we were getting dressed, 
so off we went to shop for a bra. We went to a lingerie store and 
the salesperson found one which she thought would be appropri- 
ate (a training bra, as it turned out). I went into the stall to try it 
on and just as I thought I had it hooked in the back and took my 
hands away, it flew off and out into the middle of the shop like a 
catapult! To make matters worse, there was a gentleman in the 
store buying lingerie. Today, I’d find this hysterically funny but, 
as a shy 15-year-old, I was mortified! 

Because the bra was strapless, it had boning in it and was very 
uncomfortable. When I complained, my mother suggested I pull up 
and bend over any bones that seemed excessively painful. We bought 
the bra and I wore it for the museum performance. However, at one 
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point, the dance required a backbend, and as I did so, the bra slipped 
to my waist. In an effort to be more comfortable, I had bent all the 
boning so there was nothing left to hold it up. That was probably the 
last time I ever did anything just so I’d be like ‘everyone else.’ 

Knowing my family would never be able to afford to send me 
to New York to study, Madame “D” decided she would importune 
her wealthy friends in Dallas to set up a scholarship fund to send 
students to New York for further study. The scholarship was for 
$1,000 and the stay was for as long as one could make the money 
last. I was the first recipient and I was overjoyed. I spent the sum- 
mer prior to going, taking classes in summer school so that I could 
eliminate the need for attending high school in New York. I had 
skipped a grade so really had very little high school time left, in 
any case. 

I pre-enrolled in the School of American Ballet and in August, 
my mother and I set off for New York City. My mom and I were then, 
and remain today, best friends so it was a wonderful adventure. 

My mother is an amazing woman who had an absolutely fault- 
less instinct for rearing daughters to be self-sufficient, independent 
women long before anyone ever heard of Women’s Lib. 

For instance, when I was about 9 years old I went with my Brownie 
troop to the Museum of Natural History in Columbus, Ohio. The 
group had stayed not nearly long enough for me to have had my fill 
of it and I was eager to return. Now, let me preface the following 
story by saying that at that time Columbus may have been the capi- 
tal, but was, in fact, a smallish, sleepy town inhabited for the most 
part by retired farmers and was a very safe city. No one locked their 
doors, even at night. 

Anyway, I told my mother that I knew exactly how to get there 
(by streetcar and bus) and that I wanted to go back to the museum by 
myself — and she agreed. She gave me car fare and an extra amount 
for a phone call and told me if I somehow got lost, to call her and 
she’d come get me. And I knew that if I didn’t make it there, she 
would come get me. And I knew further that there would be no re- 
monstrance about my having been unable to do it alone. Beyond that, 
I also knew that if I were to say I was able to do it correctly a day 
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So when I won the scholarship at 16, I had to go to New York 
City to fulfill it. All Mother’s friends were horrified, asking how she 
could allow one so young to be alone in that big sinful place. It sur- 
prised me not at all that she said, “If I haven’t taught my daughter 
good sense and good values in the last 16 years, keeping her home 
the next 16 won’t do a bit of good.” 

So, we were off to New York. On our trip there, I made my mother 
promise that she would not, under any conditions, look wp at the tall 
buildings. Under no circumstances did I want to be thought of as a 
tourist! We had prearranged for me to stay at a women’s residence 
known as the Phoebe Warren House for Girls. Its title somehow im- 
plies ‘wayward’ girls but it was, in fact, a dormitory-type residence 
primarily accommodating young women who were studying fashion 
design at the Tobe Coburn School of Fashion Design. With the ex- 
ception of one girl who was in the city studying to be a fine artist and 
me, the house was populated by these young women who were re- 
quired to attend their classes in full dress — hats, gloves, and girdles 
were de rigueur. The residence was run by a very Southern house- 
mother who employed a black butler who served all our meals. My 
room was quite small and opened onto an airshaft so it was some- 
what cave-like but connected to the bathroom and suited me fine. 
My mother saw that I was properly ensconced and we lit out to see 
the city. The residence was at 8 E. 68th Street, just off Fifth Avenue 
and Central Park. 

That first night in New York City, my mom and I walked through 
the park and up to the Planetarium on the West Side. The next day 
when the housemother asked how we’d spent our first evening in the 
big city, she was horrified to discover that we'd ambled in the twi- 
light and then dark through Central Park. Although at that time it was 
certainly not nearly the dangerous place it was to become later, it 
was still considered unsafe at night and especially so for non-locals 
which we definitely were. All the “street smarts” I have to this day, I 
learned at 16 in New York City! 

Anyway, we not only roamed the Village, we saw the Empire 
State Building (not looking up, but going up and looking down), and 
crammed as much sightseeing into a brief time as possible. We each 
bought a feathered hat in a small shop on 34th Street and then, hav- 
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ing set up my class schedule at the School of American Ballet, my 
mother left to go back to Dallas where the family (my dad, my sister, 
Meridel and my brother, David) eagerly awaited her return. 

My first night alone in New York City proved very interesting. A 
girl from the Edith James School in Dallas, Eunice Dysart, was also 
living in the city. She was staying at the Studio Club on Third Av- 
enue near the elevated train. We had spent the day prowling the city 
and parted about 10 o’clock at night. I returned to the Phoebe Warren 
House only to realize that I had left my key inside. No amount of 
banging on the door roused the housemother (1 later learned that she 
had a tendency to tipple after dinner and was probably too inebriated 
to respond to my frantic ringing and pounding). I wound up walking 
to Third Avenue, crossing under the El, which by this time was strewn 
with drunken bodies, and asking Eunice if I could spend the night on 
her floor. Thank goodness for a friend. 

My days and classes at the School of American Ballet were abso- 
lutely magical! I had been cautioned when leaving Dallas not to take 
an overabundance of classes with Mr. Oboukoff. Miss James said 
that she was sure I'd be drawn to his classes but that unless I wanted 
to become overly muscular and look like a little tank, I should keep 
his classes at a minimum. 

Let me say at this point, I had no idea who my teachers had been 
prior to being my teachers. And they were legends! Mr. Oboukoff as 
well as Mr. Vladimiroff had both partnered Anna Pavlova. Mr. 
Vladimiroff was married to a very shy, exquisitely long-legged dancer 
who looked for all the world to me like Olive Oyl. Her name was 
Felia Doubrovska. She had the most gorgeous extension I’ve ever 
seen and was so painfully shy that when she entered the classroom, 
she skirted its edges with downcast eyes by way of getting to the 
front. All of these Russians had been with the original Maryinsky 
Theater with Balanchine and when he opened his school he invited 
them to join him and teach. There is nothing with which to compare 
this today and I absolutely lucked out by being born when I was and 
studying where I did. The last of the staff of my teachers was Muriel 
Stuart. She was a Brit and always wore a sweater that covered one 
shoulder and arm, leaving the remainder to trail down her back which 
gave a hint of the modern dancer to everything she did. 
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My days were filled with classes, all very different in their own 
way but having the Russian technique as the common ground. I, of 
course, succumbed to Mr. Oboukoff’s classes. The center floor work 
began with a three-part adagio, which often kept one on one leg so 
long the tendon burned and the choreography, while inventive, was 
grueling. I couldn’t get enough! I remember at one point, he asked 
me to do a combination he had given again. And again, and yet again. 
After each time he would gruffly ask, “Are you tired?” to which I’'d 
reply, “NO.” Finally, when he could see that I was, indeed, exhausted 
but would never in this lifetime admit to it, he said, “Humph, you're 
tired.” When I arrived back in Dallas for a two-week school break, 
Miss James didn’t even need to ask if I’d taken more classes with 
Mr. Oboukoff than advised. I had the strength but also the thighs to 
prove it. 

Mr. Vladimiroff was a cheery cherub of a man. As I look back, I 
think he might have been losing it a little because some days he’d 
give the same floor combinations that he’d given the previous day, 
and was astounded that I picked them up so quickly. But I also re- 
member that he was very concerned about all the dancers and their 
health. One time when I was coming down with a rare cold, he 
knocked on the girls’ dressing room door and passed to me his lovely 
bottle of scented alcohol. He said if I would rub down with it prior to 
going out in the cold, it would close my pores and lessen the chance 
of catching colds in the winter. 

Along with the regular classes that we all took were variations 
classes in which we learned the small solos done by principal danc- 
ers as well as ballerinas in all the famous ballets. Ballet truly is a 
passing on of information by those on whom a piece was made to 
those who will continue its life. It’s not just the steps as set by the 
choreographer, but what was said at the time about the style, the 
thoughts of the character, etc. that can never be captured in any dance 
notation ever devised. It’s a language of the body passed down through 
the ages from one dancer to another and the beauty is that no matter 
what competitive feelings might be involved, those are almost al- 
ways set aside to honor the preservation of the original choreogra- 
phy and the intent of the choreographer. 

We also took Pas de Deux classes, which teach male dancers the 
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skill of partnering and female dancers, the tricks of making it easier 
for the males. At that time, Arthur Mitchell was a student at SAB and 
not yet a member of Mr. Balanchine’s company. He later, of course, 
founded and still runs Dance Theatre of Harlem. Everyone wanted to 
be partnered by him, not only because he was a beautiful dancer and 
a strong partner, but he also smelled so good! Now the question is: 
Are all dancers this fixated by smell or is it just me? I'll ask around. 

One day a notice went up on the bulletin board that dancers were 
being sought for an opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. Audi- 
tions were being held and I eagerly attended. John Butler held the 
dance auditions which were very difficult but, at last, I was selected 
to be an angel in Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. Not only was I 
thrilled to have my first paying job in New York City, but also I was 
going to be dancing on the stage of the famed Metropolitan Opera 
House! Alas, though the audition was dance-filled, the production 
was not. My part consisted of being one of the 14 angels who keep 
watch while the principals sing and then sleep. We had costume, wig 
and wing fittings. The costumes were white and toga-like, the wigs 
were blond and fit for a drag queen, and the wings were made of 
lightweight wood. Unfortunately, my wings never sat quite straight 
and as we descended the staircase, they made a faint clunking noise 
with each step. This occurred not only in rehearsals, but in the actual 
performance as well, much to my chagrin. 

Prior to my scholarship money running out, I applied to SAB for 
a scholarship there. Mr. Balanchine periodically monitored classes 
as they were taking place, so he knew my work, and, of course, his 
opinion was the final deciding factor as to who did and did not get 
scholarships at the school. 

Unbeknownst to me, the Ballet Russe, which for the past sev- 
eral years had been a small concert company, was re-organizing 
and gearing up to be a major company once again. Mme. Danilova 
arranged for an audition for me, which took place in a class situ- 
ation at the Ballet Russe School. If I could pass the audition and 
be accepted into this company, it would fulfill my dream of not 
only dancing the classics, but also doing so with the first person 
to inspire me to be a dancer—Frederic Franklin. I was so excited! 
Mme. Swoboda taught the class and I remember having a diffi- 
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cult time just understanding her. She had a very thick accent and 
the delivery of a shrieking parrot. 

I waited to hear on both counts, the scholarship as well as accep- 
tance into the Ballet Russe. And, lo and behold, I received both an- 
swers in the same week. Mr. “B” offered the scholarship and ulti- 
mate placement in his company, and Mr. Denham offered me a posi- 
tion in the newly re-organized Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo for the 
following season. There was never a question — the Ballet Russe it 
was! Rehearsals were scheduled to begin in June after the Ballet Russe 
Concert Company had completed its tour. I made plans for returning, 
thanked the School of American Ballet but declined the scholarship, 
and headed back to Dallas to finish my last semester in school. 

Ever the nerd, I had carried a full load of courses straight 
through high school, so I had not one, but two majors (English 
and Spanish) as well as two minors (in history and math). It seems 
the only impediment to my receiving a diploma was the lack of 
the requisite credits in physical education. I could get into col- 
lege but not out of high school. The principal, who was bucking 
for a job with the School Board, and not amenable to any bending 
of the law, suggested I spend another semester taking only P. E. 
courses, which would have been ludicrous. 

In June, sans diploma, I left for New York and rehearsals. 
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This time I lived at the Rehearsal Club (on West 53rd Street be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues) in a large room with four other girls. 
One was a fellow dancer from Dallas who had won the Danilova 
scholarship that year another was a secretary, another I don’t remem- 
ber at all, and the last I’ll never forget-Carol Burnett. 

Carol was just naturally the funniest person I'd ever heard! Thanks 
to her crazy antics I laughed most of the summer and feel she, not the 
dance, was responsible for tightening my stomach muscles. I remem- 
ber one day asking her if she’d like to join me for lunch at the corner 
drugstore. She acknowledged it was a good idea and she would like 
to but couldn’t. When I asked why, she said that she had led the 
young man in the apartment across from ours (and whose window 
faced us) to believe that she was both deaf and mute and that if, 
indeed, he saw her out talking all her pantomime would have been 
for naught! 

The Ballet Russe rehearsed in a huge place known as Palm Gar- 
dens, which was used at night as a local ballroom. We had to learn 36 
ballets during the three-month rehearsal period. Our days were, need- 
less to say, very busy. Not only were we being introduced to new 
choreography, but to new people as well. And a good group it was! 
There was a large contingent of principal dancers from South America 
and then the rest of us from all over the United States. 

One of the prerequisites for being a dancer is the ability to memo- 
rize choreography. One starts by doing so in class and it just auto- 
matically carries over once one has joined a company. With few ex- 
ceptions this was so with all of us. There was, however, one girl who 
simply could not remember four steps running, much less 36 ballets. 
As luck would have it, there was another girl, Walda Welch, who 
became what is generally known in Broadway shows as the ‘swing 
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girl.” This meant she had such a remarkable memory for choreogra- 
phy, she knew ail the parts in all the ballets and could, if necessary, 
replace anyone at a moment’s notice. She, therefore, wound up tutor- 
ing the girl with no memory. 

Along with the entire repertoire associated with the Ballet Russe, 
we had three new ballets to add. The first was Harold in Italy set to 
music by Berlioz and choreographed by Leonide Massine. Mr. 
Massine spoke not a word of English and was quite old at the time, 
so it was more or less anyone’s guess as to whether he was doing an 
arabesque with bent knee or an attitude. To make matters worse, the 
counting of the score was difficult. I remember his asking a dancer 
one day on what count she came in to which she replied, “64.” He 
seemed satisfied with this bizarre answer! Still in all, we were very 
excited to be working with the choreographer and originator of the 
role of the Peruvian in Gaité Parisienne. 

Unfortunately, there really wasn’t enough rehearsal time to set 
Harold properly and, as a result, it unraveled once we were on tour. I 
was cast as a rowdy member of a band of brigands. That section of 
the ballet was filled with backbends and bodies being flung to the 
floor and all manner of mayhem. One evening during a performance 
I looked up to see one of the brigand couples doing a lift reminiscent 
of Les Sylphides—clearly nothing choreographed by Massine. Later 
in the dressing room I asked the girl what it was that she and her 
partner were doing. She replied, “Oh, it gets so crowded in that scene, 
he just lifts me and we go to the back of the stage and wait it out!” At 
that point in the tour we didn’t have a ballet mistress sitting out front 
making sure the choreography was what it should be. 

By the time we reached Boston, I had torn a stomach muscle 
in this ballet. I'was taken to the hospital, and as I was underage, 
my mother was called to authorize exploratory surgery. I can’t 
imagine what she must have felt—here she was miles froma child 
she hadn’t heard from in a week, with doctors asking for permis- 
sion to cut this child open! As it turned out, surgery was not nec- 
essary. I was diagnosed as having torn my stomach muscles later- 
ally and it was recommended that with a cessation of backbends 
and a couple of weeks of rest I would be fine. So, I was left with 
Walda’s parents to recuperate and scheduled to meet the com- 
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pany on tour three weeks hence. But I’m ahead of the story ... 
we’re still in rehearsals. 

The second new ballet for the company was La Dame et La 
Licorne. I wasn’t cast in it but everyone who was had to wear a white 
leotard and a unicorn mask. I can think of nothing worse than having 
one’s butt seen in a white leotard! 

The third new ballet we added was by Antonia Cobos and was 
based on Gilbert & Sullivan’s Mikado. Once on tour, it proved not to 
be very practical because it necessitated an extensive make-up change 
to Kabuki whiteface. This usually happened after Swan Lake or Les 
Sylphides which wasn’t the difficult part. The difficulty was when 
one then had to quickly re-do the make-up to look like a robust and 
rosy-cheeked peasant for the final ballet of the evening. Plus, the 
critics always made snide remarks regarding the finale during which 
we waved long white streamers attached to paddles. There was the 
inevitable ‘toilet paper’ reference every time we presented this piece! 

Ms. Cobos also set a ballet which required that we play castanets 
(see, I didn’t take Spanish dance with castanets in Ohio for nothing!). It 
was titled, Madrorfios. We found Ms. Cobos fascinating. Not only was 
she a tiny, energy-filled presence, but she was married to the Marquis de 
Cuevas’s son who was considerably younger than she and, as rumor had 
it, gay. What juicy gossip on which the young ones could speculate! And 
young we were. Rochelle Zide and I were 16 and Eleanor D’ Antuono 
was only 14 when we joined the company. 

So, after a three-month rehearsal we were on the road. It was 
interesting, exciting, and exhausting. I remember clearly our first 
night in the theater dressing room. The entire corps de ballet was 
seated at two long tables putting on makeup. I had some makeup 
experience, having been with the Concert Company in Dallas. How- 
ever, some of the girls had never put on stage makeup before and 
street makeup in those days did not include false eyelashes. At one 
point Walda asked the group in general what one used to attach false 
eyelashes. She was told spirit gum would do the trick. About 15 min- 
utes later someone asked how she was doing. She was still attaching 
her eyelashes. When five minutes later we found she was doing the 
same job, someone decided to give her a hand only to find that she 
had been trying to attach them to the inside part of her lid. The result, 
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of course, was a swollen red-eyed mess that had to have been excru- 
ciatingly painful as well. We learned what we could from the older 
girls, and the rest was by trial and error. 

Columbia Artists was our booking agency. We traveled in two buses, 
and were followed by two trucks that carried the scenery. Our prima 
ballerina the first season was Maria Tallchief, lured away from the New 
York City Ballet by a large amount of money, which she richly deserved. 
Not only was Maria an exquisite dancer, she was a consummate profes- 
sional and a good sport. For reasons I believe to have been related purely 
to cost but were passed off as a superstitious fear of flying, Mr. Denham 
insisted that Maria travel with us by bus. 

Often we boarded the bus at 8 a.m. and traveled until 5 p.m. with just 
enough time to check into the hotel and grab a bite to eat. Those neces- 
sities having been handled, we'd rush to the theater to check out the 
stage. If we were unlucky some doofus would have waxed it for us and 
we'd need to either pour Coke on it to cut down on its slippery qualities 
or wear shoes to which we had glued rubber on the toes (ugly and clunky, 
but safe). Then we needed to get made up, warmed up, and be ready for 
an 8 p.m. curtain. I marveled at Maria’s ability to un-pretzel herself after 
such a ride and perform beautifully as the ballerina. As the tour wore on, 
she sometimes would take the back seat of the bus so she could stretch 
out her legs. That, too, had its drawbacks—the back seat was bouncy as 
all get out so who could nap when in peril of being tossed to the floor? 
She was definitely not a diva! 

We, essentially, were on a tour largely made up of ‘one night 
stands.’ Sometimes the mapping of it was sensible and sometimes 
not. We all remember passing through Buffalo three times before 
actually playing there. And for those of us whose first tour this was, 
it presented a lot of stress. Not only were we hoping to remember the 
choreography and dance it well, we had no idea as to the size or 
condition of any stage, nor were we ever secure in knowing that our 
shoe shipment was going to arrive in the same city in which we were. 
I developed an ulcer over these issues the first year. By the second 
year I had taken the attitude that one should examine the problem 
and, if possible, do whatever is required to fix it, and if that isn’t 
possible, to simply put it out of one’s mind until there is a possibility 
of fixing it or it fixes itself. Isn’t the Serenity Prayer based on that 
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philosophy? Well, I didn’t know the prayer, but it proved a sensible 
way of eliminating Maalox from my life! 

The first year’s tour was a shakedown period for most of us and 
hysterical things happened. In one performance of Swan Lake the 
girl whose memory for choreography was marginal thought she heard 
the passage in the music where all the swans run to the center of the 
stage and do an arabesque and then run back to the line whence they 
came. So she took off. The only problem being—this was not that 
passage and Maria was occupying that very space doing her solo. 
Imagine her surprise, not to mention that of the audience, seeing this 
girl fly in her face, do an arabesque, and then scuttle once again to 
the side of the stage! 

In another performance, the swans were lined up on either side 
of the stage awaiting Maria’s entrance. The stage was quite small 
and Maria whispered from the wings that this girl should move up 
closer to the girl in front of her, thus allowing a space for Maria to 
enter. This actually could have been accomplished by the girl simply 
oooching a little forward. However, she chose to take a giant step 
forward, tap the girl ahead of her on the shoulder and whisper, “Move 
up. Maria needs out!” The message delivered, she once again settled 
her feathered self into the line. 

Somewhere not terribly far into the tour, it was realized that we 
desperately needed someone to sit out front and monitor what was 
going on onstage. That job fell to Shirley Haynes. 

I remember clearly the night she came sweeping into the dressing 
room with murder in her eyes. She fixed her gaze on the poor object of 
her wrath and said, “What were you doing out there?” I personally felt 
very sorry for the person she was addressing and feared the consequences. 
When no one responded, I looked away from the mirror and at her and 
realized it was J who was the object of her rancor. 

Now, the ballet in question was Gaité Parisienne and I knew the 
subject could only be cartwheels. In the Can-Can number, each girl was 
assigned something to do. Some did the splits, some did leg extensions, 
and others, cartwheels. I, unfortunately, was assigned to be a cartwheeler. 
The only problem was that I had never done a cartwheel! I was reluctant 
to admit this for fear of being fired. What? You can’t cartwheel? You’re 
out of this company NOW! So, instead, I decided to fake it. 
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Because I’m extremely near-sighted, I have never in my life seen 
an audience. My muddled thought was that if J couldn’t see them, 
they probably couldn’t see me all that clearly. Consequently, when 
the time came for cartwheels I did balancé, balancé, and while three 
other girls executed perfect cartwheels over the legs of the girls do- 
ing the splits on the floor, I sort of got down on all fours and hopped 
over the extended legs. At this writing, I am appalled that I could 
ever have done this. What must the audience have thought? 

In any case, Shirley had witnessed this from the audience that 
night and in tones so cold I suffered frostbite, she instructed me that 
T was to know how to do cartwheels by the next day. Thank God for 
Walda! That night in the corridor of the hotel while other people 
tried to sleep, we giggled and shrieked our way through my learning 
to do cartwheels. 

That first year our tour was scheduled to run about eight months. 
For me it was broken up about midway by our booking in Dallas. I 
finally got see my whole family. The dancers all looked forward to 
the dates they would play their hometowns. This was especially true 
for those of us who were younger and away from home for an ex- 
tended period of time for the first time. As I recall, we spent three 
days in Dallas. We also spent an equal amount of time in both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

San Francisco was balletically very sophisticated and we happily 
brought out our best and performed it there. Los Angeles, on the 
other hand, was given short shrift. Freddie and Leon Danielian actu- 
ally had contests in Los Angeles revolving around who could do the 
least amount on stage and garner the most applause. Everyone agreed 
that anything done sequentially more than four times would cause 
the Los Angeles audiences to shout “Bravo!” This fostered a very 
cynical attitude on our part. 

In San Francisco I bought a pet to keep me company on tour. I 
got it at the Fisherman’s Wharf. It was a small salamander that ap- 
peared to be low maintenance but by virtue of its being aquatic, re- 
quired more care than I bargained for. When he wasn’t residing in 
the sink in our hotel room and scaring the maids, I kept him in a 
shoebox with breathing holes poked in the lid. He resided in the over- 
head storage space on the bus in this box. More than once he man- 
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aged to crawl free and it’s a testament to Maria Tallchief’s good hu- 
mor that once when this slimy, damp animal landed on her while she 
was sleeping, she plucked him off and graciously handed him back 
to me. His life on the road was short. Alas, someone accidentally put 
a sweater on top of his box, covering his air holes, and he died. Was 
that a sigh of relief heard from the dancers’ bus? 

At Christmas we were booked for 10 days in Chicago. After one- 
night stands, this almost seemed permanent. We'played the War Memo- 
tial Opera House, which was a huge barn of a place in the middle of the 
Loop. It was heaven because finally shoe shipments caught up with us 
and, in my case, eyeglasses that I had left behind in other cities. It al- 
lowed us to do more interesting programs because we had time to un- 
pack all the scenery and costumes necessary to accomplish this. The city 
was all decked out for Christmas (my absolute favorite time of the year) 
and it was magical. We also had an opportunity to take classes at a real 
ballet school as opposed to just taking company class on stage every 
night. The audiences understood ballet and we, as well as they, looked 
forward to our season there. 

We lived at a hotel not far from the Opera House in Chicago 
purported to be a hang out for Mafia types. Amusingly, one of these 
guys approached one of our dancers while she was having lunch and 
inquired what she was doing that evening. Misunderstanding his real 
question and without skipping a beat she said, “Swan Lake, Nut- 
cracker, and Scherezade.” Who said dancers are only interested in 
one thing? 

I think one of our weirdest performances took place in Montana. 
We were booked into a high school and they had put up lunch tables 
with plywood on the top as a stage on which to dance. And we did. 

Another time, somewhere in the Rockies, we had wrong-mindedly 
put Gaité Parisienne on the program. The audience was primarily 
male and all during the performance we heard beer bottles rolling 
from the back of the auditorium to the front. When it came time for 
the Can-Can there was much catcalling and foot stomping from the 
audience. A very rowdy group indeed! 

We also played in High Pointe, North Carolina, which was so 
small that there was not enough hotel space to accommodate all of 
us. We wound up as guests in the homes of some of the residents 
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there and were treated to great Southern hospitality. Touring in those 
days was more primitive than it is today. In some ways it’s better, 
and in some ways, not. 

Often wherever we were, a local person would give us a party 
after the performance. Generally the party consisted of two groups — 
one, the dancers who arrived, descended on the buffet table like lo- 
custs, and hung out together talking only to one another. The other 
group (the host, hostess and invited guests) were stuck with watch- 
ing us eat and hang out with one another. Not a rewarding scenario. I 
spoke to someone connected with a touring ballet company not long 
ago who claims it’s exactly the same today. 

As we neared the end of the first tour with all its fun, exhilara- 
tion, trials and tribulations, we were bone tired. It was then announced 
that the tour was to be extended another two weeks. We agreed we 
could do that and so we pressed on. At the end of that two weeks, the 
tour was extended again. This time we sighed, marshaled our forces 
and managed to squeak out another week, only to be told that we had 
yet another extension. At this point, several people burst into tears. 
We were young, we were tired, we missed home, and were all run- 
ning on sheer grit. But we did it! 

I went home to Dallas for a two-week vacation to reconnect with 
my family, especially my sister. Meridel is the middle child and I 
think the best thing that ever happened to her was that I left home 
just as she hit puberty and she became not the middle, but the eldest 
child in the household. She did all the ‘normal’ teenage things that I 
had never done. She dated, was a cheerleader, hung out with a dar- 
ling group of girls, went to dances and high school sports activities, 
all of which were a mystery to me. My mother mentioned years later 
that it was lucky for all of us that I had been the first child. She had 
no idea how abnormal my behavior was until my sister became a 
teenager and my mother recognized the same activities that had oc- 
cupied her in her own teen years. 

The second year, I opted for travelling on the musicians’ and stage- 
hands’ bus. I just thought it would prove to be more interesting and 
less insular than being with dancers all day and again all night. And 
it was. The orchestra consisted of not only more mature classical 
musicians but a few young jazz musicians as well. Listen, it was a 
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steady job! Mr. Denham once questioned me about this choice and 
expressed the hope that I, as an artiste, would not fraternize with 
lowly musicians. My logic was that if there had to be a pecking or- 
der, wouldn’t musicians rank higher than dancers? One can listen to 
music without dance, but no one wants to watch dance without mu- 
sic. My responses never seemed to please him. 

As a result of travelling on that bus, the bus driver used to let me 
drive it when we needed to get gas. What fun for me! And what fun 
for him when he saw the looks on the faces of people who couldn’t 
believe a 35-foot bus was being driven by a teenager. 

The stagehands were all very protective. I remember being in what I 
was later to learn was the ‘red light’ district of Baltimore, very late at 
night, searching for a grocery store that was open, so I could buy an 
apple, and running into two of our stagehands. When they questioned 
my being there and I explained about an apple, one of them said he’d 
walk me back to my hotel and give me an apple he had in his room. I had 
no idea that I’d spoiled his fun and frolic that night! 

Our prima ballerina the second and third seasons was Alicia 
Alonso. She was incredible! She often rehearsed the company in seg- 
ments of both Swan Lake and Giselle and her attention to detail was 
unsurpassed. In part, I think it may have had a bit to do with the fact 
that her sight was so poor that she absolutely needed people to be 
where she expected them to be. But beyond that, she required that 
we consider that, as swans, our wings would lift up more slowly than 
they would in coming down—just as real birds do. She was very 
dramatic in her portrayals and they all were based in logic. Igor 
Youskevitch partnered her and they would fine tune up until curtain 
time, and after a performance you’d find them onstage fixing what- 
ever had not seemed perfect in the performance that night. She was a 
great role model and a joy to watch. I’ve never seen a better Giselle 
in all the years I’ve been exposed to dance. 

Igor had been a gymnast and had come to ballet late. Unfortu- 
nately, he often did things very well but hadn’t a clue as to how he 
had achieved them. In an effort to be helpful to the men in the com- 
pany, he once told them he was sure that the reason he could do 
entrechats so well was because he did them with relaxed knees. He 
was eager to pass this on as soon as he discovered it. Alicia, thank 
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goodness, overheard this bit of insight and admonished the men to 
pay absolutely no attention to Igor’s tips on technique. For those of 
you who are wading through this part of the book and are not danc- 
ers, what he said is physically impossible. 

I stayed with the Ballet Russe for three seasons, each year be- 
coming more disillusioned with the way in which it was run by Mr. 
Denham. My time with the company culminated in an acrimonious 
parting during our Met season in 1958. The company had not ap- 
peared in New York in the last five years and when we did, we pre- 
sented no new ballets, no new costumes, and no new sets for the 
occasion. We simply dragged out all the old chestnuts with which the 
audience as well as the critics were familiar. I found this to be artis- 
tically unconscionable and excessively greedy on the part of man- 
agement. Mr. Denham instead chose to buy a new house, a new car 
and a new boat that year. 

On tour I had been dancing the role of the Flower Girl in Gaité 
Parisienne regularly. I was scheduled to dance this role at the Met 
with Danilova in the role of the Glove Seller, for which she was 
famous. Danilova insisted that the role of the Flower Girl be danced 
not by a soloist, but a ballerina for her performance. No one told me 
I wouldn’t be dancing this role until I read it on the callboard. 

I tracked Mr. Denham down onstage during an intermission pe- 
tiod before we were to dance Mikado, and asked him why the change. 
He was somewhat inebriated as was often the case, and not at all 
forthcoming with any reason for the change other than to say that it 
would be danced by Gertrude Tyven at that performance. Gertie hated 
dancing Flower Girl and I had received good reviews on the road. I 
told Mr. Denham that I’d been good enough to do it the entire tour 
and that if he was not allowing me to dance the role in New York, 
then I demanded that he make a pre-performance announcement of 
the change so that no one would mistake Gertie’s portrayal for mine. 

The argument heated up and was now drawing a group of inter- 
ested and partisan stagehands as an audience. At one point I told Mr. 
Denham that I was not going to dance another step for him on that 
stage. He said I was bound by contract and had no choice. I told him 
my contract was as good as his word and proceeded to slam a door in 
his face. I was terrified that he would open it and do God-knows- 
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what to me for my insubordination, but I stood my ground and waited. 
I was 20 years old and had never raised my voice to my elders in my 
life. The stagehands applauded me and ... Mikado began. 

That night I devised the only way I could think of to cause Mr. 
Denham grief. He was obsessed with keeping all costs at a minimum 
and I thought what better way to screw this up then to call in sick, 
which would trigger costly rehearsals to replace me in all the ballets 
in which I participated? So ... The next day, I did just that. I told him 
I'd injured my back. He, of course, didn’t believe a word of it and 
insisted that I see his doctor. 

The performance that transpired in the doctor’s office should’ve 
garnered me a Tony, no less. Unlike now, there were no MRI’s to 
detect soft tissue injury so doctors were reliant upon the patient to 
make their diagnosis. The doctor had been forewarned that there was 
nothing wrong with me and that he was to encourage me to complete 
the season at the Met. I told him I was sure Mr. Denham would never 
want one of his dancers to further injure herself just to keep him 
from having to rehearse the company and pay overtime. By the end 
of my speech and performance the doctor believed me! 

It absolutely killed me to stand in the wings or watch from the 
front and not be dancing myself. And to make matters worse, one 
night Mme. “D” asked me solicitously how my back was. To which 
I replied, “As good as yours, Madame!” It certainly wouldn’t do for 
them to really believe me. The vengeance was in knowing they sus- 
pected that it was a sham and could do nothing about it. 

From the audience I watched the fateful performance that was to 
have been mine and was struck by a thought that was to color every 
decision that followed in my life. 

I saw Danilova being applauded not for what she was then as a 
dancer, but for what she had been. I realized that she had no family, 
no children and no husband and that she needed to receive validation 
there because it was all she had. Her life and work were literally in 
the hands of a fickle group of strangers. And I whispered to myself, 
“T don’t ever want that to be me.” 

As I became more and more openly disenchanted with the Ballet 
Russe, Alicia Alonso spoke with me of her desire and the promise of 
the Cuban government to set up a National Ballet, which she would 
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run. She said that I would be welcome to join it when it happened 
and I certainly thought of that as a possibility. I knew that her artistic 
direction would be impeccable. At the same time our reguisseur, 
Michel Katcharoff, was planning to leave Ballet Russe at the end of 
the Met season and become the Ballet Master in Monte Carlo for the 
Marquis de Cuevas Company. He invited me to join as soloist and I 
agreed. That left me with the summer to study wherever I wanted 
prior to going to Monte Carlo in the Fall. 

My favorite teacher in New York was ill and because I'd heard of 
a good teacher in Los Angeles, I headed West. 
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I’M IN THE MOVIES 


Prior to my coming to Los Angeles in 1958 to study ballet, I had 
been here with the Ballet Russe. On our first tour we played the Phil- 
harmonic Theatre in downtown LA. Unbeknownst to me, I was spot- 
ted by an independent producer while dancing in the corps de ballet. 
He called a local newspaper critic and asked to be introduced to me. 
She contacted me, told me he would be calling, and that he was le- 
gitimately a producer. He invited me to Republic Studios where he 
was preparing a movie. After an interminable trip on a bus (Los An- 
geles is very spread out) I arrived, was let onto the lot, and shown 
into the office of Ed Chevie. 

He was preparing, I think, what was to be his first movie: an 
early ‘teen flick’ titled Rock, Pretty Baby. He told me he’d seen 
me dance, thought I was riveting onstage, and would like to put 
me in this movie. I thanked him politely, said I considered it sweet 
of him to think of me, but was not interested in being an actress, 
only a ballerina. 

At this disclosure, he became agitated and began pacing his of- 
fice expostulating on the premise that many people would have given 
their right arm just to be in his office and that he couldn’t understand 
my reluctance not to jump at this obvious opportunity. It had been a 
long ride there and I saw no reason to put up with his histrionics, 
much less be made to defend my choice. Telling him that it had been 
he, not I, who had requested this interview, I excused myself and 
went back to my hotel. 

This was my first encounter with anyone in the movie business 
and I concluded if the majority of movie people were like this, they 
were certainly full of themselves. 

My second encounter with a movie type was much better. One 
summer during our hiatus in New York I met a delightful man who 
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worked in the movie business and whose name was Henry Wilcox. 
We met at a party where he was explaining to people that his cat had 
had kittens and he was in desperate need of homes for them. I opted 
for a kitten and he mentioned that if the Ballet Russe ever got to Los 
Angeles he would love to take me to lunch at the studio. We did, I 
called him, and the studio turned out to be MGM. We had a delight- 
ful lunch in the commissary and toward the end of it a gentleman 
stopped by our table and said he’d like to talk to me in his office. 
Henry suggested I go see him. He turned out to be Joe Pasternak who 
was producing the movie, 10,000 Bedrooms. He was looking for a 
leading lady and hoping he could find an ‘unknown.’ He asked if I 
had any time off in the near future and I told him I would have a long 
weekend prior to our appearance in San Diego. 

So it was decided that when I arrived in San Diego I would call 
him and he would make arrangements to fly me back to Los Angeles 
for a screen test. As I spent time thinking about what this meant, it 
occurred to me that although I didn’t know what a screen test was, 
flying me back and doing one sounded expensive. So I, like the well- 
brought-up young lady I was, sent Mr. Pasternak a thank-you note 
stating that since I really wanted to be a ballerina, I felt it would be 
unfair of me to cause him all of this needless expense, but thank you 
very much. Who knows what he must have thought? My mother cer- 
tainly would have been proud of my good manners. The lead in this 
movie was ultimately played by Annamaria Alberghetti opposite Dean 
Martin and it was moderately successful. 

This brings us to June of 1958. 

Thad remained friends with the producer, Ed Chevie, whose film, 
he never failed to mention, had been second only to Written on the 
Wind for gross revenues that year. Rock, Pretty Baby had been both 
John Saxon’s and Jill St. John’s first film and, according to Ed, should 
have been mine—want to or not! 

One evening we were having dinner in Alfonse’e Restaurant in 
Burbank and as we were dining, two men at the bar seemed to take 
an interest in us. Finally, one of them came to our table and asked me 
if I were an actress. I had my mouth full and as I was trying to swal- 
low and shake my head ‘no,’ Ed said, “Yes, she is. I’m her manager. 
What can I do for you?” It turned out this was John Ford’s son, Patrick. 


————&—— = 
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He was doing a new movie with John Wayne’s son, Patrick titled, 
The Young Land. They were searching for a leading lady. The film 
was to be produced by C.V. Whitney and was the third in his Ameri- 
cana series, the first having been The Searchers, followed by The 
Missouri Traveler. 

The story was about the first trial by jury in California once it 
was no longer a territory, but part of the United States. The trial was 
for the killing of a Mexican. Apparently, up until that time in the wild 
West, the killing of a Mexican was no big deal. I was to play a Span- 
ish sefiorita and the love interest for Patrick Wayne, a young sheriff. 
They didn’t seem to care that I had green eyes and was of Irish de- 
scent. The man who was to play my father was Spanish and also had 
green eyes. I’d spent the summer in the sun so was very tan and our 
skin tones were the same. 

Suddenly it went like wildfire. In typical Hollywood fashion, I 
was sent to a make-up man to be bleached of my tan. I was properly 
confused. I thought the reason they hired me was because I looked 
tan. The make-up man used peroxide, which bubbled and tickled but 
didn’t do much else as far as I could tell. He explained to me that real 
tans look blotchy on film so he needed to get rid of mine so he could 
cover me with dark make up. Okay. So this was the movie business! 

Ed really did become my manager and contracted for me to make 
$750 a week for the duration of the shoot. It was difficult to fathom 
this kind of pay scale. I had made $94 a week as a ballet dancer and 
was collecting $29 a week in unemployment benefits. Suddenly this 
windfall! Little did I know then what all actors come to learn, that if 
you pro-rate this amount and include the period of time when you 
don’t work, you're not really making that much. 

Prior to starting The Young Land Ed set up an audition for me for 
another film. This one was called Eighteen and Anxious. She was 
neither 18 nor anxious, but back then a titillating title was the order 
of the day. I read for the lead and was almost cast in the role when 
they became aware of the fact that I had never been before a camera. 
They had a very short shooting schedule and felt, rightly so, that I 
probably would not understand camera techniques (hitting one’s 
marks and finding one’s key light for example) necessary to keep a 
short-scheduled film on schedule. So, instead, I played the lead’s 
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best friend. And a wise decision it was. This turned out to be on-the- 
job training at its best! 

I remember at one point, the script called for me to talk to my 
best friend at the top of a staircase in front of the school. I was to 
descend the stairs, remember something else I wanted to say, and 
return to her and say it. The first part went swimmingly. I spoke to 
her, descended the stairs, backed up the stairs, and told her the rest. 
Whereupon the director shouted, “Cut, cut, cut. What are you do- 
ing?” And I said, “Well, I’m going back up the stairs to tell her what 
I’ve forgotten to tell her”’ He said, “Why ever in the world did you 
back up the stairs?” “Well,” said I, “onstage you’re not supposed to 
show the audience your rear end.” He said, “Well, on camera it looks 
like we’ re rewinding the film and it will look ludicrous and be laugh- 
able to the audience if you do it this way.” This was when he ex- 
plained the value of ‘point of view’ and ‘over the shoulder’ shots. I 
was learning. 

Physically, stage technique simply does not work in front of 
the camera. I found that on the stage you listen by looking from 
one person to another, moving your head and telegraphing this to 
an audience presumably in the third balcony. On camera, you lis- 
ten by moving your eyes just as you do in life. It’s a far more 
intimate medium. 

It still wasn’t time to begin shooting The Young Land, and in the 
interim I landed a commercial for Pepsi-Cola. Connie Stevens and I 
were the two girls in it. I don’t recall the guys. It was a blue cyclo- 
rama set so we were essentially ‘in limbo.’ The four of us were to 
take a swig of Pepsi, smile at one another, and then smile at the cam- 
era, letting the viewers know how much we truly enjoyed this drink! 

Unfortunately, real Pepsi didn’t photograph well on camera. 
Therefore, they concocted a drink made of a small amount of Pepsi, 
some water, and Alka-Seltzer added to create bubbles. For that real- 
istic clink of ice cubes in the glass, we had plastic ice cubes that had 
been cleaned with acetone—yummy! No one wanted to drink it. This 
resulted in take after take with one or the other of us spitting the stuff 
back into the glass prior to smiling at the camera. This did not go 
unnoticed by the Pepsi-Cola representative. Finally, the director gath- 
ered us together and explained that if we all promised to take one big 
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slug and smile it would be over and we could go home and throw up. 
Which we did. Well, I don’t know about the throwing up part. 

This was also my first experience of motion picture extravagance. 
As I said, it was a limbo set but when everyone went to look at dai- 
lies (the film that’s been developed from the shoot the day before), 
the Pepsi people felt that the delineation between floor and wall was 
obvious. At great expense they shut down the set and rebuilt the cy- 
clorama. All the while we were kept on salary while we waited. When 
this was accomplished to the satisfaction of Pepsi, we were called 
back to re-shoot. With the mystery drink fresh in our memories, we 
all agreed to do everything on the first take. It was less sickening this 
way, but I’ve never really craved a Pepsi since. 

Finally, we were ready to shoot The Young Land. It was necessary 
in the movie that I ride a horse. Since this was a period film, I needed to 
learn to ride sidesaddle. This actually is a very comfortable way to ride. 
One simply sits sideways on the saddle with one leg hooked over the 
horn almost as if one were sitting in a chair with one leg crossed. When 
not in the shots, I was taken out daily to ride. My horse was a movie 
horse so he always hit his marks and stayed awake most of the time 
during our dialog, but he wanted to earn his oats without a lot of effort 
and wasn’t crazy about being ridden for pleasure. 

One day I was riding like the wind across the fields only to be 
overtaken by our wrangler who pulled up beside me and stopped us 
just in the nick of time. Apparently, this bratty horse had inflated his 
stomach while being cinched up so that, as we galloped and the air 
was forced out of his stomach, the saddle began to slip. I was well on 
my way to looking like a stunt rider upside-down under the beast! 

Movie horses are truly remarkable. They can be shown their moves 
and their marks twice and it’s committed to memory. That’s both good 
and bad. It has been my experience that generally in a Western if the 
animals are in the right positions very little care is taken as to whether 
the actors do and say the right things. They print the take and go on 
always figuring it’s easier to call an actor in to loop dialog than it is to get 
the animals in the shot where they should be. 

I enjoyed doing the film. I, however, was not yet finished with 
my on-the-job training—not nearly. One morning we had a long track- 
ing shot. Tracks had been built in the dirt so the camera dolly could 
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ride alongside of us while we walked and talked. This was Patrick’s 
first film and he had some trouble remembering his lines. I, having 
been onstage, figured I could smile and under my breath (very much 
like a ventriloquist), feed him his lines. Which I proceeded to do. I 
thought this was working out magnificently until the director shouted, 
“Cut.” He took me aside and said, “Are you telling Patrick his lines?” 
To which I replied, “Yes, but the camera can’t see me because I have 
my back to it.” He chuckled and pointed above my head and said, 
“See that? That is a boom mike and it’s picking up everything both of 
you say and you’re making Patrick sound like a parrot.” Uh oh! The 
learning curve steepened. 

Dennis Hopper’s reputation for being a bad boy preceded him, 
and I was told by my manager to work with him but not become 
friendly. One day Dennis came on the set and announced to every- 
one that he’d bought a new house. People seemed to be mildly inter- 
ested, but no one was jumping up and down with glee. I felt sorry for 
him. It was his first house and nobody seemed interested in sharing 
his enthusiasm. So when he asked if I’d like to see it, despite all the 
forewarnings, I said yes. 

After we finished work that evening, and as we were driving to 
his house, we discussed an altercation that had taken place on the set 
that day. Dennis, who had killed a Mexican, was supposed to say to 
the sheriff, “I had to kill him.” Dennis insisted upon reading it, “I 
had to kill him.” The director wanted it the first way and Dennis 
wasn’t about to give up his way, so we did take after take after take. 
Dennis said the director was stupid and I said I understood his (the 
director’s) point. I certainly was not Eleonora Duse but I could see 
what the director was aiming for. He wanted Dennis to say that he 
had no recourse. I explained that Dennis’s reading implied that he 
had to kill him rather than strangle him, rather than spit on him, or 
rather than s/ap him. He considered this difference for a moment and 
said, “Let me tell you something about acting. It doesn’t matter what 
you say, it’s all in the eyes.” And I thought, “Okay, I need to file that 
in Tips on Acting. 

As it turns out, years later, I more or less agree with him. I do 
think that the important thing is what you’re thinking. And I think 
what you’re thinking puts the stress on the right word naturally. I 
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also maintain that if nothing is happening in your head, it certainly 
can’t shine through your eyes and the camera can tell that no one’s 
home. That technique should carry you through even when you don’t 
have a close-up and the camera is not focused on your eyes. 

But, back to his house. He drove me up Laurel Canyon Boule- 
vard into the hills to the very tippy top of Lookout Mountain Drive. 
There was this very small but very nice house with an absolutely 
magnificent view of the entire city. We entered, and he asked me 
what I'd like to drink—naming juices, sodas and water as options. I 
chose juice and we walked out to the patio where a large canvas was 
resting against a tree. Do you know what happens when you add 
color upon color upon color to a canvas? It turns black. This painting 
was exactly like that. There was just a bit of red that was discernable 
and a blob of white dribbled in one corner. 

We sat in the patio contemplating this work of art. Dennis started to 
explain what the painting meant but then said, “Well, I shouldn’t have to 
explain my painting. It should just be.” I agreed. He said that someday 
he felt this painting would be hung in the Museum of Modern Art. As we 
sat there staring, trying to get the full impact of its meaning, Dennis leapt 
up and said, “Son of a bitch!” Running to his artwork he exclaimed, “A 
bird shit on my painting!” This would explain the dribble of white I'd 
noticed in the corner. Now, here it was out in the open on a patio, so what 
did he expect? When I finally stopped laughing, I told him this addition 
was probably the very thing that would get his painting into the Museum 
of Modern Art someday! 

Inside the house prominently displayed was a framed letter to 
him from Warner Bros. saying that if he didn’t behave himself, show 
up on time and do what they wanted him to do, he would be sus- 
pended yet again. He was very proud of that. As it became twilight 
he offered to take me back downhill to my house but said he needed 
to stop at the Chateau Marmont (a then famous hotel on the Sunset 
Strip which became more famous when John Belushi over-dosed in 
one of its bungalos some years later). There were some people stay- 
ing there who wanted his opinion on some artworks before buying. 
At the time Dennis was not only interested in art, but I think had an 
excellent eye—if not for his own, at least for other people’s work. 
This has certainly proven true over the years. He’s always been on 
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the cutting-edge as to what is happening in the art world and has a 
wonderful collection, I’m told. 

Anyway, we stopped at the Chateau Marmont, went up to their 
room and he discussed with these people their prospective art pur- 
chases. He introduced me to them saying, “This is the actress with 
whom I’m working, Yvonne Craig.” They commented that I was very 
young, and I proudly corrected them, saying, “Not really. I’m 21.” 
Dennis turned and looked at me for a long time before saying, “You're 
not.” I said, “Yes Iam. Do you want to see my driver’s license?” And 
he said, “Well, you'll never get out of my house again.” Then it all 
began to click. He had offered me soda, juice or water because he 
thought I was under age and he’d been very, very gentlemanly be- 
cause he thought I was jailbait! Now knowing that I wasn’t, he fig- 
ured I was fair game. I smiled very sweetly at him and said, “I'll 
never be in your house again, Dennis.” 

During the course of making this movie, Dennis mentioned to 
me that when he was a young boy he had lived on a farm. He said 
from the time he was about 10 years old he used to go out to the 
tractor, dip a handkerchief in the gasoline, and sniff it until he got 
dizzy. Then he’d either look up at the sun or go and lie in a culvert 
and ‘space out.’ Judging from the way that he carried on his life 
during the late 60s and early *70s, I think this was probably a pre- 
cursor to his drug and alcohol abuse. 

All the while we made the movie, except for differences between 
Dennis and the director that were purely artistic in nature, Dennis 
was the epitome of professionalism. He knew his lines, his character, 
and he showed up on time. It certainly dispelled for me his reputa- 
tion as a troublemaker. 

Once after the movie was over, Dennis invited me to go to a 
party with him. It turned out to be a very uncomfortable evening, to 
say the least. It was populated mostly by theater people and was a 
very sexually ambiguous event. I remember at one point during the 
evening, I reported to Dennis that a certain older actress was coming 
on to me (she was actually sitting in a chair, knees apart and ‘flash- 
ing’ me sans underwear!). Dennis’s explanation was that she was his 
ex-girlfriend and was now dating a fellow Dennis thought wanted to 
sleep with him. It was his contention that the fellow was vicariously 
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sleeping with Dennis by sleeping with his ex-girlfriend. Are you fol- 
lowing this? This was way more than an inexperienced, young and 
naive Ohioan could comprehend (or, actually, even cared to compre- 
hend). I couldn’t wait to leave! 

I didn’t see Dennis again for a couple of years, and then one day I 
heard a knock at the door. When I opened it, there stood Dennis. Without 
preamble he said, “Do you have any toothpaste?” I said, “Sure, come 
in.” He came in, having brought his toothbrush with him, used my tooth- 
paste, and told me in the course of brushing his teeth and combing his 
hair, that he was in the neighborhood and on his way to a meeting with a 
new publicist. Having completed his ablutions he asked me how he 
looked. When I said he looked fine, he took his hands and messed up his 
hair saying, “Well, they'll just have to take me as I am.” Then he left— 
and I’ve never seen him from that day to this! 

Uh, oh, this has been a very long Dennis digression. Back to The 
Young Land... 

Patrick Wayne and I had a love scene that was really intricate and 
very difficult for newcomers. In the scene he was going off to battle. 
Over the dialog, and ultimately the kiss, he had to load an old musket. 
This involved opening a can of powder and a can of musket balls, and 
stuffing wadding down the muzzle of the gun. Having accomplished 
this, he was to kiss me followed by the realization that this was our first 
kiss. We spent the entire morning on the scene and never got a shot! 
Either he would open the powder and it would fly up and spill all over 
everywhere or once he got that down, he would open the little musket 
balls and while we were talking, they’d go brrrmmnrr as they rolled off 
the table and bounced around on the floor. The soundman ultimately 
fixed that by covering the table with a cloth and putting a tarp at our feet 
so that even if they did roll off the table you wouldn’t hear them. Once 
we almost got it right. Patrick had everything stuffed in the gun and 
started to reach for me to kiss me and one of the gobos (a shade) fell off 
the light and onto the set and ruined the shot. 

By this time we were nervous wrecks! However, with repetition 
comes a sort of rhythm, so finally he managed to get the gun loaded, 
reach for me and kiss me. Only he didn’t — it was sort of an ‘air 
kiss’. The script required that he then push me away from him, look 
into my eyes and say, “Do you realize that was the first time I ever 
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kissed you?” Patrick had played football so when he pushed me from 
him it was almost like he was slamming the ball into my stomach so 
I could run with it for a touchdown. The director said, “You realize if 
you do it this way, we’re going to have to change the dialog because 
you never came close to kissing her?” 

We broke for lunch, and when we came back we finally got the 
shot. As I look back on it, this had to have been very difficult for 
Patrick. I don’t think he had ever kissed a girl prior to then and to 
have to do it in front of people and cameras, had to be so uncomfort- 
able. Compounding it were all the physical ‘prop’ things he had to 
do. He was a real trouper. 

Patrick’s father, John Wayne, knowing that we were shooting a 
Western, gave us (well, he actually told Patrick and Patrick passed it 
on to me) a wonderful tip that I have used in every outdoor movie 
since. People with light eyes have a terrible problem with the strong 
light, particularly with the reflectors used in filming out of doors. It’s 
simply so bright that your eyes are mere watery slits before you even 
start your dialog in a close-up. John Wayne said that if you closed 
your eyes and looked at the sun and stayed that way until they called 
“Action!” your eyes would somehow have adjusted to the glare 
through your lids. Then you could keep your eyes open for a longer 
period of time before they began to water. It works! 

Speaking of playing football, John Wayne had seen to it that the 
production hired a sort of companion for Patrick. He was a young 
man who played football at UCLA and had been expelled. He later 
told me he’d been expelled for fighting because he knew how to box 
and he’d broken a kid’s jaw in the fight. His name was Gary 
Lockwood. He was not an actor at that time, rather a student waiting 
for his suspension to be up and looking for an activity in the interim. 
He and Patrick played football in the down time and kind of hung out 
together because they were approximately the same age. As far as I 
knew, Gary had no interest in being an actor and he was very vocal 
(as Gary always is) about saying he thought it was a stupid occupa- 
tion. He wanted no part of it, certainly wouldn’t want to make his 
living in the ‘business’ and was eagerly awaiting his re-admittance 
to college. Pretty adamant, I’d say. He nicknamed me “Sophie.” I 
surmised that it had something to do with Sophie Tucker. 
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Dissolve to maybe a year later. I had been doing a slew of Westerns and 
Ithink I was working on a Bronco at the time. My agent came on the set one 
day and said, “Look, I’m representing a kid and this will be his first acting job. 
The producer and director don’t know this is his first acting job, so please 
cover for him and take up any slack if need be. Just do whatever you can to 
help.” I said I would. And who was to appear? None other than Gary 
Lockwood! We renewed our acquaintance and did the shoot. Again, it was 
essentially a case of ‘the horse was in the right place’ so—it’s a print. 

I didn’t run into Gary until some years later when I was looking for 
aseries. My agents told me the male lead had already been cast and they 
were now screen-testing for a female lead. It was a comedy and the 
leading man was Gary Lockwood. Unfortunately, I didn’t make the cut 
as his leading lady and the pilot didn’t make the cut as a series. 

As has often been the case of late, I’ve seen Gary at a couple of 
Memorabilia Conventions. When he learned I was writing a book, he 
said to make sure everyone heard the story of his taking me out when we 
shot The Young Land. It seems that unbeknownst to me he’s been ap- 
palled all these years by my living arrangements at that time. 

When I came to Los Angeles to study for the summer, I lived at 
the famous Hollywood Studio Club. It was within walking distance 
of the Ballet School and provided meals and a safe place to live for 
young women in the arts. When I moved in, I was a ballet student 
living on a paltry sum from unemployment. Who knew that I’d wind 
up being the leading lady in a movie? 

By the time that happened I had become too busy to search for 
new digs, so I stayed put. It never seemed odd to me at the time. that 
I was starring in a film and living in a dormitory situation. Not only 
a dormitory, but also one with a curfew. Anyone coming in after mid- 
night had to sign in at the desk. 

After several months of late sign-ins on my part, the housemother 
called me into her office to say that she was concerned for my health 
because of so many late nights. Believing that she truly was con- 
cerned for my health, I assured her that it was okay because I always 
slept very late the next day. How naive I was! 

Every time I see Gary he says, “Did you tell about the time I was 
a student and living in a place at the beach and you were a movie star 
living in a dorm?” Yep, I just did. 
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AND MORE MOVIES 


Immediately following the release of The Young Land | was hired 
for the first Gidget movie. I had a small part playing one of Sandra 
Dee’s friends. As I recall, we had a couple of scenes in her bedroom, 
a scene in a car (I got to drive!) as well as several on the beach. 
James Darren, with whom I was to work in The Gene Krupa Story as 
well as Cliff Robertson with whom I worked in Batman were both in 
the film. My major concern regarding the beach scenes was that I 
would be seen in a white bikini. By this time I knew how big one 
looked on the screen and begged for something in a less glaring color, 
to no avail. At the screening I was very aware of my 20-foot-wide, 
white-clad butt filling the screen as I walked away! 

Sandra Dee was a sweet, frail, waif-like little girl whose mother 
was ever present on the set and careful not to let anyone become too 
friendly with her. Sandra had been a model and told us that she used 
vomiting and laxatives as a weight control device. I was surprised to 
hear that anyone could or would do that. I know it’s quite prevalent 
today but we’re talking about 1959. I read an article not long ago 
written by Sandra Dee in which she confessed to having had an eat- 
ing disorder most of her life but was finally en route to recovery. I 
wonder why none of us thought to do something in her behalf when 
she told us this! I think it just never occurred to us how serious a 
situation that might be. I, like most actresses, constantly dieted to 
stay thin for the camera. Over the years it certainly screwed up my 
metabolism but because I’m incapable of vomiting (is this too much 
information?) this, fortunately, was not an option. 

The Gene Krupa Story immediately followed Gidget. Sal Mineo 
played Gene Krupa. He either played the drums at that time in his 
life or learned to play them for this role. Susan Kohner played the 
girl he ultimately married and I played the bad girl in the piece. We 
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had a really hot love scene that took place in the liquor locker of a 
club in which he was working. Both dialogue and action were very 
provocative for that day and age and ultimately wound up on the 
cutting room floor, but not before the scene had been scored by the 
studio musicians. 

I was walking on Hollywood Boulevard one day after the shoot was over 
and before the movie had opened and was stopped by Pete Condoli who had 
been a studio musician on the film. He said he’d seen the scene while scoring 
it and none of the musicians could believe they were going to let that scene 
stay in the film. It was not a nude scene — we were completely clothed — but 
it was, nonetheless, very steamy. When the film was screened for the Catholic 
Church in Los Angeles, a great hue and cry went up over this. The Archdio- 
cese was upset because at that time in the film, Krupa was supposed to be 
considering the priesthood. Perhaps he really had an encounter in a liquor 
locker that changed his mind about celibacy and it wasn’t just dramatic li- 
cense. I'd like to think so. 

The shoot was an arduous one for Sal. He was constantly on cam- 
era and expending a tremendous amount of energy playing the drums. 
By the end of the picture he had lost a lot of weight. It was then that 
we had to shoot the scene where I steal his keys, put them down the 
front of my bathing suit, and invite him to come get them. His re- 
sponse to this invitation was to pick me up, turn me upside-down, 
and shake the keys out. That would’ve worked had his weight not 
been down to about that of mine. Fortunately, my ballet training came 
in handy and I half flipped myself, he grabbed me around the waist, 
and shook the keys lose. For a moment there, we were concerned 
that if this didn’t work, he'd have to go after them the ‘old-fashioned 
way’ (and I'd have had no scenes left in the film by the censors!). 

Normally after filming, you devote one day to still photos, which will be 
used for publicity to promote the picture. The still shoot for The Gene Krupa 
Story was not pleasant. We did the bathing suit pictures to tie into that scene 
but with less flipping and shaking and more simply posing with one another. 
Sal had slathered his body with some abominable smelling goo, which was 
supposed to make him shiny and muscular looking. It smelled like fly spray 
and every time I leaned against his chest it succeeded in taking off all the 
make-up on that side of my face. More time was spent repairing make-up 
than actually taking pictures. What fun! 
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HOWARD HUGHES 
(Give Me Back My Guinea Pig!) 


Shortly after arriving in Hollywood, I was contacted through my 
manager by representatives of Howard Hughes. Hughes had been out of 
the motion picture business for some time but had apparently found a 
property that intrigued him and was considering producing it. His 
secretary’s husband, who was, indeed, a screenwriter named Ed Simms, 
was writing the story. Ed Simms’s writing methodology was unique, to 
say the least. He told me that he wrote all the characters’ dialogue while 
facing a mirror. He mouthed each character’s lines as he wrote them and 
if his mouth didn’t look attractive speaking the words, he used other 
words, I'd never heard of anything quite like that but hey! I was new to 
Hollywood and the motion picture business. Who was I to voice an opin- 
ion on script-writing technique? The future film was to be called Pale 
Moon and was based on a book by the same title. I actually never read 
the script, which was still a work-in-progress but was informed that Mr. 
Hughes had seen me (where?) and felt I'd be perfect for the leading lady. 
Hence, he wanted to put me under contract. 

But first he ordered a series of color photos to be shot at a very 
reputable photography studio (Shepherd Christy Studios) in Holly- 
wood. This all took place in the dark of night. I didn’t mind that we 
were shooting from 11 at night until we finished somewhere around 
4 a.m. I was young, had lots of energy and was usually awake then 
anyway. Other than the strange hour, the session itself was typical 
(various wardrobe changes in front of different backdrops). I never 
actually saw the product of this shoot. In retrospect, and in light of 
the bizarre innuendoes that have since surfaced with regard to Howard 
Hughes, I now question whether the camera contained film! 

Shortly after this portrait sitting my manager was informed that 
Mr. Hughes was interested in my becoming the leading lady in this, 
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his future “comeback” film. In accordance, he wanted to put me un- 
der exclusive contract until such time as he was ready to begin film- 
ing. During this period I would be permitted to continue my ballet 
classes but would be required to take a voice lesson once a week (to 
improve projection) with a teacher of his choice. Further, I was obli- 
gated to have dinner nightly with his secretary, Taffy Simms, fol- 
lowed by watching a movie screening (again his choice and often a 
‘classic’) at the Goldwyn Studios. All this seemed benign so I was in 
agreement. He was to pay me a weekly salary to which I also agreed. 
He also offered to supply me with credit cards at which I balked. This 
sounded strangely unprofessional to me at the time and still does. 

Thus it began — the most bizarre six months of my new career! 

At the onset I lived in a furnished apartment on Sycamore St. so 
that I was within walking distance of the Eugene Loring School of 
Ballet. Every day after ballet class and before Taffy and the drivers 
(two Mormon men, both of whom drove at snail-like paces of no 
more than 25mph) picked me up for our designated dinner, I would 
hop in my little Renault and run errands and such. 

I was a speed demon and a law-breaking driver in those days so I 
often kept my eye on the rearview mirror for evidence of a police car 
following me. One day I looked behind me and my mind registered a 
white Ford in my mirror. Everywhere I went that white Ford was still 
behind me. I took off for a very winding road I knew in the Hollywood 
Hills and succeeded in getting enough ahead of my pursuer to turn 
around and descend waving at him as I passed him still going up. Sev- 
eral days later, I again caught sight of the same car in my rearview 
mirror. This time at a stoplight I put the emergency brake on and in- 
tended to get out and ask this person why he was following me. Unfor- 
tunately, the light changed and people started honking so my confron- 
tation was thwarted. By this time, it had become a game and I was 
determined to win. 

The following day I pulled up to the Max Factor building on 
Highland Avenue and Hollywood Boulevard. Assuming I was going 
into the store, the white Ford parked two cars behind me. A man got 
out and casually sauntered up the street. Instead of going into the 
store, I went to the pay phone, which was outside. This left him no 
option but to continue walking. As he strolled around the corner and 
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out of sight, I had just enough time to go to his car and take down the 
registration information. In those days this had to be displayed on 
one’s sun visor. Proof positive of his amateur status as a ‘tail’ was a 
baby’s car seat in the back seat. No wonder he was so obvious. And 
no wonder it was so easy to lose him in the hills! 

That night while at dinner with Taffy and the boys, I asked if Mr. 
Hughes was having me followed. Everyone looked shocked at such 
a thought. Whereupon I produced the name and car registration num- 
ber suggesting that if this was not being done at Mr. Hughes’s be- 
hest, he might want to look into who this person was and what his 
motives were. Needless to say, I was never followed again. 

Eating dinner every night with the same people and at the same 
two restaurants became tedious quite quickly. We always dined in 
the posh dining room of the Beverly Hills Hotel (where the main 
objective of the waiter was to set something on fire at your table) or 
at Perino’s Restaurant. Here the waiters stood three deep behind your 
chair and dueled over who would serve you butter. I had a palate that 
thought a perfect meal included a greasy hamburger and fries. So I 
suggested that some night soon we might try the local drive-in res- 
taurant for a change of pace. This was met with not much enthusiasm 
and I was informed that this was not a possibility because then Mr. 
Hughes wouldn’t know where we were. I countered that he most 
assuredly would know if we told him in advance. I thought the mat- 
ter was handled. The following evening Taffy et al arrived for yet 
another crawling trip to yet another dreary dining experience. When 
they arrived I was in my bathrobe. I asked if we were going to the 
drive-in restaurant and when informed that no, we were not, we were 
once again off to the ochre-walled Perino’s, I balked. 

I didn’t want to get them in trouble with their seemingly demand- 
ing boss by simply refusing to go. But, by the same token, I felt I did 
not want to be bullied. So I said, “Fine. P'll go as I am.” And that’s 
precisely what I did. I put on a pair of high heels (for the sake of 
good taste, not to mention a certain authority) and went to Perino’s in 
my bathrobe. Would you believe they served me as though nothing 
were amiss? Howard Hughes had some clout! 

Not long after the bathrobe incident, I came back to my apartment to 
find it emptied of all my personal belongings including both my dog, 
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Boris (a Yorkie), and my guinea pig, George Gregory. I assumed I'd 
been robbed, only to find out from Taffy (who arrived almost immedi- 
ately on my heels) that Mr. Hughes had decided that (1) none of my 
canned goods were ‘safe’ to be eaten based on private information he 
had but which would be known to the rest of America within a 10-day 
period and would prove cataclysmic when the truth was finally out, and 
(2) my apartment had been deemed unsafe as well. Everything had been 
moved to the Chateau Marmont Hotel on Sunset. 

There was, however, a small problem regarding pets. Apparently 
Zsa Zsa Gabor had previously resided in the hotel with her Yorkies 
who were as undisciplined as could be and managed to do hundreds 
of dollars worth of damage. Because of this, my Boris was tempo- 
rarily being boarded at a veterinarian’s office and my guinea pig had 
been relocated with the Mormon boys. And so, I followed my clothes 
to the Chateau Marmont. 

Mind you, during this entire time I had neither seen nor spoken 
to Howard Hughes. But on more than one occasion I was contacted 
by Walter Kane (a kind but florid-faced man whose color may have 
been caused by a girdle he wore. He never.mentioned whether it was 
to correct a back injury or for the sake of vanity. I assumed the former; 
else why would you disclose its existence to a total stranger?). 

Kane’s connection to Howard Hughes at the time was unclear to 
me. I was simply told that Mr. Hughes wanted to meet with me in 
Mr. Kane’s office. This office was a part of the Paul Hesse Photogra- 
phy Studio on Sunset Boulevard at La Cienega. Mr. Hughes seemed 
to have more connections to photographers than Hugh Hefner! I would 
dutifully arrive at the appointed time, only to sit and wait and then be 
told by Walter Kane that since it was now dark outside, I could leave 
because Mr. Hughes never saw anyone except in daylight. And off I 
would trot to await yet a future appointment never kept. 

None of this sat well with me. My parents had never been control- 
ling and I resented anyone of less importance in my life trying to be. 

The straw that broke the camel’s back, as it were, occurred one 
day at the Chateau Marmont as I placed an outgoing phone call. The 
desk informed me that I could not. I remarked that this was not long 
distance, but a simple local call and the switchboard operator (remi- 
niscent of the Lily Tomlin character, actually) suggested I come down- 
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stairs immediately. She told me in absolute fear of losing her job that 
she had been given instructions not to allow any in-coming calls to 
reach me nor allow me to make any out-going ones. I thanked her, 
told her I was sworn to secrecy (and to this moment have been), left 
the hotel via the parking garage and made my call at a pay phone on 
the corner. 

The following day I rented an apartment, went to the vet’s and 
demanded my dog (who, incidentally, had not been cared for and 
was suffering from malnutrition — probably due to insufficient feed- 
ing instructions given to people terrified of H.H!). I then stopped by 
the offices on Willoughby to collect my guinea pig from the Mor- 
mons. They were completely unnerved that I knew where their of- 
fices were. I would have to have had the IQ of a weed not to have 
figured that out! We went by there on a nightly basis after the dismal 
dinner and before the prescribed movie. 

It turned out that the only one to prosper from his association 
with Howard Hughes was my guinea pig, George Gregory. When I 
went to fetch him I found that he had been given his very own room! 
It measured at least 10-by-10 feet and he had the complete run of the 
premises—food in one corner, bed in another and toilet in yet an- 
other. What a comedown to have to return to a cage! 

Having done all this tying up of loose ends, I called my manager 
who in turn contacted the Hughes people and notified them that when 
there was a completed script to read, I would be happy to do so. Until 
that time I would consider myself a ‘free agent’ and act accordingly. 
I felt inordinately relieved by my decision. I still do. 

While working on Kissin’ Cousins some years later, I met a girl 
who had been under contract to Howard Hughes at about the same 
time I was. She was small, had been a dancer and was my coloring 
(we both were the Jean Peters type). She told a humiliating story of 
collecting her weekly paycheck by walking by the offices on 
Willoughby at a given time each week and snatching a cash-filled 
envelope lowered to the street level on a piece of string. All this 
without breaking stride! 

A strange, strange man - Howard Hughes! 

And Jean Peters still haunts my thoughts. 
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ELVIS 


One year while on tour with the ballet company, I heard what I 
considered to be an interesting piece of music. When I came home 
for a visit I told my sister about it. I said I didn’t actually know what 
it was called but it was some guy singing about blue suede shoes. 
Ballet dancers live such insular lives! She told me the guy was Elvis 
Presley, that I was not alone in my admiration, and questioned if I'd 
been living under a rock (no pun intended). This was my first expo- 
sure to “The King.” Later I saw him in King Creole and thought he 
was a very good actor as well. 

Then I made two movies with Elvis. 

The first was /t Happened at the World’s Fair. My role in the film 
was small but fun. I played a young woman who is wooed in song by 
Elvis. To know how long ago that was is to consider that, prompted 
by a love scene consisting mainly of Elvis singing to me, my father 
in the film winds up threatening Elvis with a shotgun unless he’s 
prepared to marry me for having compromised me in such a manner. 
Times have definitely changed. 

T don’t know how many of you have been sung to under any public 
circumstances, but I found it a challenge as an actor to try to somehow 
make something sensible of the scene. This from a person who never 
knows what to do in a restaurant when the mariachis come to her table at 
dinner to serenade! Does one continue eating and treat them as animated 
Muzak? Does one pay strict attention as befits being an audience? Does 
one become a part of the situation by the snapping of fingers or clapping 
of hands? A dilemma. So, I decided to simply respond to Elvis’s song by 
listening and reacting only to the words as if they were spoken, not sung. 
This made it all a lot easier. 

When I do a film, I always try to go to dailies (these are the 
scenes that were shot the previous day and seen by the producer, 
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director, and various technical people). Often directors don’t allow 
actors to see these. The director is fearful that the actor can’t be ob- 
jective about his own performance and will alter it based on what he 
hasn’t liked in the dailies. If this happens, the director who is sup- 
posed to see the whole picture in his mind, has now lost control. I 
was lucky in always being allowed to attend dailies because every- 
one knew I was not there to judge my performance, but to make sure 
make-up, hair and wardrobe looked the way I wanted. I’ll never for- 
get the first time I went to dailies on Jt Happened ... 

While we were actually doing the filming, I had the feeling that 
Elvis was really not working in the scene and was just phoning it in. 
He seemed to be doing nothing and just barely engaged. 

I looked forward to seeing the next day’s dailies because I had cut 
my hair from waist length to a chin length bob and was anxious to see 
whether it looked good on film. We sat down, they turned off the lights 
and began running film clips. And there we were on screen. Elvis and ... 
Elvis, and ... he was so riveting on film that I completely forgot to check 
my make-up and hair. When they speak of having that indefinable some- 
thing that makes a camera love you, Elvis had it in spades. 

The only other person I recall having the same reaction to was Spen- 
cer Tracy. I visited the set when he was shooting Inherit the Wind and 
watched him work. He also, from a spectator’s point of view, seemed to 
be doing nothing in a scene. And when it was up on the screen, he was 
the only person you watched. In his case I think it had more to do with 
the fact that he was absolutely committed to the character and was con- 
stantly thinking rather than that the camera just happened to love him. 
Nonetheless, the rapt attention of the audience is the same end result. 

One day, Joe Esposito (Elvis’s right-hand man) came up to me on the set 
and said that Elvis was wondering if I were free for dinner that night. As best 
Ican tell Elvis never did the inviting himself, thus eliminating the possibility 
that he would have to deal with a tum down. I said I was available for dinner 
and Joe set the time I'd be picked up. Promptly at the designated hour there 
was a knock on my door and Elvis’s driver was there to fetch me. When we 
gotto the street there sat this long, gaudy, pearlized, white Cadillac at the curb. 
As I got in the back seat sinking ankle deep in blue plush carpeting, there sat 
Elvis looking mischievous and commenting that he thought I might get a 
kick out of this car. He knew it was over the top! It contained a bar (full of 
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Pepsis, of course. I never saw Elvis drink anything else) as well as a phone 
with a direct line to the Colonel. 

At that time Elvis was renting an elegantly furnished Bel Air 
mansion. The dining room had a baronial table that easily seated 20 
people and I knew as near-sighted as I am, if he sat at one end and I 
at the other, not only would I be unable to see him, we’d need mega- 
phones just to converse. Fortunately, the maid laid the table so we 
were side by side for dinner. Unfortunately, because we'd only just 
met on the set and were both by nature somewhat shy (no one would 
believe that of me today) it was a very quiet meal except for stereo- 
phonic sounds of food cutting and chewing. Not a spectacular start. 

After dinner we joined the boys (I’ve always affectionately referred 
to the guys that worked for Elvis as his ‘henchmen’ but, of course, never 
to their faces) and their dates in the den to watch television. Soon the 
group was joined by what appeared to me (without my glasses) to be a 
small person dressed in overalls. As it turned out, it was Elvis’s pet chim- 
panzee, Scatter. He was definitely a character. He thought nothing of 
prying someone’s mouth open in search of gum. 

Today his treatment would certainly be considered animal abuse. Not 
because they weren’t kind to him but because all the boys encouraged him to 
drink. They'd let him climb up on a stool and bang his glass on the bar; 
whereupon they would fill it with liquor and he would chug-a-lug it. This was 
repeated until he tired of the drinking part of the game and began pouring it all 
on the floor. Would you rent your mansion to this group? 

Before the movie was finished I heard they had to send him back 
to Memphis because he’d gotten loose in the neighborhood and gone 
marauding. Perhaps he was searching for more gum or, perhaps, a 
drinking buddy. The upshot of it all was that he managed to get into 
aneighboring house and scare its very pregnant occupant. She claimed 
she had delivered early thanks to him. I personally didn’t miss him. 

T’ve always been amazed as well as amused at the feelings Elvis engen- 
dered in me. He seemed so unworldly that I felt very protective of him. This 
resulted in what I refer to as a series of my Mother Craig Speeches, which 
extended over the time I knew Elvis. It began in this way: 

One evening Elvis invited me back to his quarters to watch tele- 
vision. The henchmen and their dates were in another part of the 
house and we were alone. I launched into a speech about how it was 
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okay in my case to have me here but that he should be very careful 
about whom he invited to his quarters. I told him that Hollywood 
was a very cynical place and should he mistakenly invite an unscru- 
pulous person to his quarters, she could make up any old story about 
what transpired and he'd be defending himself and his reputation to 
an all-too-eager-to-believe-the-worst public ... blah, blah, blah. He 
listened politely, saying every so often, “Yes, ma’am, yes, ma’am.” 
I’m blushing now even as I write this thinking how presumptuous it 
was of me to be handing down advice to a man who by then had been 
a star for rather a while. He’d certainly managed to navigate those 
rapids up until then with no guidance from me! 

My lecture complete, we settled on the end of the bed to watch 
an old movie with Katherine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy. I was so 
engrossed I failed to notice that he had fallen asleep. When I discov- 
ered this, I turned off the TV, turned out the lights in the room and 
left. Midway down the hall I met Joe Esposito who was coming to 
get me to take me home. I told him that Elvis had fallen asleep and 
Joe would probably want to wake him so he could get undressed and 
in bed properly and that I had turned off the TV and lights. Joe said, 
“T hope not all the lights. Elvis likes to sleep with a light on.” My 
reply was, “How am / supposed to know that? I’m not his mother.” 
THIS from the woman who not two hours before had given him the 
Mother Craig Speech! 

We decided that Joe could tend to Elvis after he had taken me 
home and we continued to the front door. When we opened the door, 
there were five Bel Air patrol cars in the drive and security guards 
with guns drawn. Joe said, “You didn’t press a button by the bed, did 
you?” And I said, “I pressed every button in the room till the TV and 
lights went out.” Apparently I'd hit a panic button in the room de- 
signed to alert the security company if something was amiss. 

Guns were holstered and I was driven home. But the next day on 
the set Elvis came up to me smiling sheepishly and said, “I under- 
stand you called the cops because I fell asleep in your face.” 

When we shot Kissin’ Cousins Elvis and I again dated. And Joe 
Esposito again did the asking out part. I think my unsolicited advice 
from Mother Craig at that time centered on whether he was ever 
going to do a non-operetta movie more along the lines of his work in 
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King Creole. He said he left all that up to the Colonel because he’d 
been right so far. 

always felt that he could have been a wonderful dramatic actor. He 
may not have been well educated but he had such good insight into 
people and what motivated them. He was definitely a quiet watcher of 
people and their motivations on a set. I never doubted that he knew 
exactly what the dynamics were between everyone in his sphere. 

He also was very aware (in a non-egotistical way) of his impact 
on women. And on a daily basis, he accommodated this fascination 
with Elvis, as he would first take an interest in this one, and then that 
one. It always seemed to me that his was a gentlemanly response to 
their unsolicited adoration of him. He spread his charm just enough 
not to send false signals, but to seem genuinely interested in the re- 
cipient. A thin line, walked well. 

Elvis not only had a great self-deprecating sense of humor (at least 
in those days) but was absolutely aware of what was expected of the 
‘Elvis Presley’ persona. I remember one instance when we were shoot- 
ing Kissin’ Cousins and we were by a tree and he was (yes, again) sing- 
ing to me. For some reason he felt I was standing too far away from him. 
He asked if I could move closer because his fans expected it. And I’m 
sure he was right. I can’t tell you how many of those same female fans 
have come up to me and asked what it was like to be kissed by Elvis. 
They did imagine themselves as his leading ladies. And most of the guys 
wanted to be him. Not just because he always got the girl(s), but because 
he seemed to have so much fun! 

A possibly interesting note—the Colonel made sure that all Elvis’s 
movies were lighted with the thought in mind that they would not 
only be seen in covered theaters, but also in drive-ins. To those of 
you reading this who are too young to remember drive-in theaters, 
they were very much a part of movie culture in the ’50s and ’60s. 
Less so in the ’70s and almost gone now. 

Drive-ins allowed carloads of people to see movies for a flat rate 
per car so whole families could attend a showing for very little. It 
was an opportunity for people to sit with their feet up, eat junk food, 
and talk to one another while the movie was running (just like watching 
TV today!). Or if you were a young adult, it was the perfect venue for 
‘making out.’ Apparently everyone but me knew about this aspect. 
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I clearly remember coming home from tour for a vacation and 
being asked out for a movie by one of the local boys. He seemed 
overly delighted when I suggested a drive-in but became confused 
by my refusal when he started putting the moves on me. Only when 
he explained what he thought I really meant when I suggested a drive- 
in did I realize what an out-of-it teen I truly was. I’ve never been big 
on innuendo. 

The Elvis persona and his reluctance to give it up caused him to 
miss out on real people experiences, however. I remember once talk- 
ing about Disneyland and he said he’d never been there. I asked why 
not. He said he’d be mobbed. I felt really sorry for him until I real- 
ized that here we were shooting a movie in which he looked enough 
unlike himself that he was reluctant to leave his dressing room the 
first day (he had to wear a blond wig to play his own cousin). Had he 
been willing not to be ELVIS PRESLEY and just go to Disneyland 
or anywhere else without the entourage or in a wig, he’d have had a 
chance at a more normal life. As I said, he was riveting on screen. 
But you could have passed him unnoticed on the street. 

We did a lot of the filming of Kissin’ Cousins in the nearby Big 
Bear Mountains. While it afforded a lovely setting, it was cold and 
drizzly much of the time. And we were in very skimpy bikinis. I 
remember one day the Kitty Hawks had to run interminably through 
the woods in a fine but freezing drizzle that the camera didn’t read. 
When they took a break, one girl tried to warm her hands on the 
generator part of a huge klieg light. Her hands were so numb she 
didn’t feel it until she’d blistered them. 

Another Big Bear story. I was a city-bred girl and thought every- 
thing in the forest was wildly interesting. One day I picked up and 
reverently carried an interesting looking pod over to Elvis and the 
guys and said, “What do you suppose this came from?” They all 
doubled up in laughter and allowed as how they thought it came 
from a moose and that it was now desiccated! 

When we left the Big Bear location, Elvis and the guys drove his 
van down the mountain. Unbeknownst to any of us until after the 
fact, they were almost killed on that mountain drive. It seems that the 
brakes failed and they were careening down the mountain at ever- 
increasing speeds. Only skillful driving and breaking the momentum 
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by scraping along the mountainside slowed them and kept them from 
pitching off the edge. We heard about this close encounter with death 
the next day on the set. Everyone involved seemed fairly sanguine 
about it. I don’t know whether to attribute this to faith that God would 
protect them or to being youthfully unmindful of their own mortal- 
ity. The end result was that we had many more years with Elvis. 

While shooting /t Happened ... Priscilla visited the set. She was 
stunningly beautiful and seemed very poised. We all knew that she was 
Elvis’s girlfriend but the henchmen were especially attentive to her. 

Later when we shot Kissin’ Cousins she was once again on the 
set part of the time. But now she was wearing a five-star sapphire on 
her engagement ring finger and seemed much surer of her position in 
Elvis’s life. She confided to me that she had been jealous when Elvis 
and I shot Jt Happened ... and I was impressed that she had the matu- 
rity not only to recognize that, but to voice it as well. It wasn’t until 
recently when someone who was writing a book about Priscilla called 
to ask me my impression of her that I learned how really young she 
was then. From the first time I met her to this day I’m impressed with 
the way she’s run her life. 

I just knew that Elvis and Priscilla were married when we shot 
Kissin’ Cousins and so I set out to find out. I was talking to one of the 
henchman (Richard) and during the course of our discussion said, 
“Well, what does Elvis’s wife think?” And he said, “I don’t 
know...oh,uh, Elvis isn’t married.” To this day I think he really was. 

Earlier I mentioned the blond wig thing. For those of you who 
saw Kissin’ Cousins, you'll recall that Elvis played a guy in the ser- 
vice as well as his own cousin. For the cousin part he was somewhat 
transformed by a blond wig. Now, Elvis was a very professional ac- 
tor who always came to the set prepared and on time. Consequently, 
we were more than a little surprised when we were left standing around 
on the set waiting for him. And waiting... and waiting. 

Finally, Gene Nelson, who was directing the film, went to Elvis’s 
dressing room to see what could possibly be holding everything up 
for so long. He stayed in there for a while and them came out and 
gathered the cast for a talk. He explained that Elvis was extremely 
uncomfortable with the way he looked and was afraid that when he 
emerged as a blond, we would all laugh at him. He finally was en- 
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couraged to come out and he looked adorable as a blond. He was the 
same sweet fellow no matter what the color of his hair. 

Gene Nelson was a terrific director. He always yelled, “Cut!” 
followed by something encouraging even if he wanted to do the scene 
again. This resulted in everyone wanting to show him his or her very 
best. And sometimes when he would call, “that’s a print” you would 
almost want him to let you have one more go at it to see if you couldn’t 
make it even better! He was a joy to work with and although this was 
a complicated shoot because of time constraints and location, it was 
a very happy set. 

It was a Sam Katzman film, which may have been the most ex- 
pensive film he’d ever produced but was by the nature of his being 
the producer, considered both fast and cheap. I was somewhat bewil- 
dered when we were shooting a scene in which Pam Austin and I 
were bikini-clad and painting our toenails and Sam insisted that I 
needed to sit up straight to do the task. When I asked why, he said 
that if I bent over I would be showing too much cleavage. This from 
aman who produced a string of provocative films and had a collec- 
tion of obscene canes! 

You'll notice that in the promotional shots and, indeed, in the 
movie itself we were obliged to cover our navels. Our bikinis took a 
sharp rise at that very point and were double-faced taped to our skin. 
I don’t know about you, but since we all have a navel, I don’t con- 
sider it to be a terribly racy part of anyone’s anatomy. We’ve come a 
long way (and perhaps in some cases too far) since then. 

Sam also employed his wife, Hortense, in the film. She played a 
reporter doing an interview with us. It was shot so that she was flanked 
by both Pam and me. After the first take, Pam and I compared notes 
only to find that each of us was being pushed with hip and elbows 
out of the scene by Hortense. She was short but strong. We decided 
to treat this as a challenge and each of us braced and wouldn’t budge. 
She finally gave up. She had hair dyed the brightest orange imagin- 
able so she looked like a beacon in any room she entered. She was 
the apple of Sam’s eye and he affectionately called her Hortie. Which 
was fine until one day when she and her hair came blazing into a 
room and Sam called out to her. The noise muffled the ending t-i-e of 
her nickname and the room went silent as she came to join him. 
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As for drugs: Did you know that in those days every motion pic- 
ture contract had a morals clause as well as a stipulation that should 
the actor gain weight, the studio could fire him for it? It wasn’t just 
Judy Garland. Lots of actors took prescription drugs for weight con- 
trol. If we’d been smarter about the process of movie making, we’d 
have realized that no studio or producer is going to fire the star of a 
film after a certain amount is shot and in the can just because he’s 
gained five pounds. And certainly not when that star is Elvis Presley! 
I think whatever drug problems he might have had probably stemmed 
from those days and those readily available and seemingly innocu- 
ous prescription drugs. 

The Elvis I knew and worked with was a kind, dear, sweet South- 
ern gentleman. I don’t know what happened later in his life. I do 
know that I’m unwilling to read derogatory and negative accounts 
written by people who didn’t mind taking his money and cashing in 
on the social cachet of being associated with him. I say how dare 
they say things to which he can no longer respond! And wasn’t it 
brave to wait until he was dead to publish all the trash? We live in a 
free society where anyone who doesn’t like his boss has the option 
of leaving, so I find those people reprehensible. 

J lost track of Elvis except for an occasional time or two when we 
passed one another in our cars on Sunset. He would smile and yell, 
“Hi, Bug!” (he called me this because I wore big goggle-like sun- 
glasses). A couple of years before he died, I saw a very full-faced 
photo of him and told my sister I thought he might be ill. He looked 
not unlike the French Premiere, Georges Pompidou, prior to his death. 
I thought he might be on steroids for some reason. When I ran into 
one of the henchmen in a market not long after that, I inquired about 
Elvis and asked if he were ill. The response was ‘yes.’ And when I 
asked if it was something terminal, the response was again in the 
affirmative. He didn’t say what the illness was. I never knew whether 
he felt that Elvis’s lifestyle was a terminal illness or whether he just 
didn’t know what terminal meant. 

I enjoyed Joe Esposito’s book, Good Rockin’ Tonight. It seemed 
to capture a lot of the Elvis I knew as well as looked for reasons for 
some of his actions that people didn’t understand in his later years. 
Too bad Elvis never wrote an autobiography! 
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I was an utter dweeb as a child. I think kids fall into two catego- 
ries: those who want peer approval and those who want adult ap- 
proval. The latter category is infinitely easier for parents because the 
standards are, by and large, constant. What constitutes peer approval 
changes at whim. I never cared about peer approval at all, was some- 
what of a loner, and had a rich fantasy life. From grades one through 
four I had an imaginary elephant inexplicably named “Bessie” with 
whom I walked to school every day. She was tethered on a neighbor- 
ing fence while I attended classes and was fetched to walk me home 
at the end of the day. No wonder other children found me strange! 

Beginning with Bessie, in much of my life I have been closer to and 
more trusting of animals than people. Perhaps because of their complete 
lack of duplicity. In any case, this has resulted in my having, at various 
times, quite an array of pets — some more exotic than others. 

As children we had the usual complement of household pets. 
Snooper was a Cocker Spaniel so highly bred that he literally stood 
in the rain complaining until someone would go out and physically 
bring him in. A blond bimbo of dogdom! One cat in particular al- 
lowed us to dress him up in doll’s clothes every day and was pushed 
around the yard in a baby carriage. On his own time he was quite a 
bird killer and it was not uncommon to see him vaulting the fence, 
bird in mouth, wearing a baby bonnet and dress. The mother birds 
must have warned their young to be on the lookout for a kid with a 
very bushy tail! 

My sister and I shared a room and her track record for healthy 
animals was not good. Her duck died while mine lived to a ripe old 
age terrorizing us as well as anyone who ventured into our yard. He 
would pinch you with his beak while beating you with his wings and 
he was very territorial. 
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We also had hamsters. Of course, Meridel’s got loose and ran 
away. My father surmised that it was probably out living with rats 
(not explaining that they were all in the rodent family) and we felt 
ashamed that her little creature had taken up with unsavory friends. 

Several days and a good rain after her hamster disappeared, she 
came into the house beaming and notified our mother that she had 
found him. Mother is not now, nor was she then, at all comfortable 
with crawly creatures. She wanted us not to be frightened so she let 
us have all kinds of pets with the stipulation that we would never put 
the crawly ones on her. Mother inquired where Meridel had found 
the animal. When told he had been found in the lilac bush, she gave 
him a perfunctory looking-over (allowing for his having been out 
and in the rain), and concluded that, perhaps, it was the lost hamster. 
She said that Meridel should return it to our room until my father 
could come home and make a proper identification. 

When Daddy came to our room to deal with the issue, he was 
met with a swooping bat that had been, it turned out, pried from 
sleep on the lilac bush and was now desperately trying to get out of 
our bedroom! 

There were other incidents, thanks to my curious sister. Once she 
brought home snake eggs (she had actually seen the snake lay them) 
and Mother said we could keep them on our dresser until they hatched. 
We waited.... and waited...... and waited. Finally one evening my 
father came into our room to discuss something and happened to 
glance at the dresser. “Why are you keeping snake poop on your 
dresser?” he inquired. 

Failing to watch snakes hatch, Meridel opted for watching but- 
terflies emerge. She brought a cocoon home and left it on our dresser 
for several days and then decided to share the experience with her 
whole class. When the cocoon popped open later in the day what 
emerged was not a lovely butterfly, but hundreds of tiny praying 
mantises. The kids as well as the teacher were terrified and I was 
grateful they, and not I, had had this experience. 

When I moved to Hollywood and had my own apartment, the 
animal gathering grew. Never mind that I had a duck in an apartment 
that specified ‘no animals.’ In order for him to get his requisite water 
time I showered and then let it run so he could play. Ultimately, a 
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neighbor in the apartment below complained to management that I 
was taking hours-long showers and I was forced to bundle my duck 
in towels and drive to a nearby pond where he swam while I read on 
the bank. When he’d see me getting up to go, he would get out of the 
water and waddle behind me to the car. He wound up in later life at a 
farm for blind children where I knew he’d have a more rural life but 
also have adult supervision at the hands of children. 

The duck was replaced by a guinea pig named George Gregory 
(at the time of purchase the sex of the animal was not apparent and I 
figured that if it turned out to be female, I could easily call it Gi Gi. 
Actually, it was determined later that he was a she, but by then we 
were accustomed to the name George Gregory. Think George Sand 
and it works fine!). I incorrectly assumed that guinea pigs were si- 
lent creatures. Therefore when the maid service for the apartment 
(yet another ‘no pets’ place) arrived, I simply put George in the closet 
and shut the door. Unfortunately, one day the maid unwrapped some- 
thing that George thought was edible and he began squeaking loudly. 
Panicked, the maid told the building manager and I was told to get 
rid of the animal or move. 

As luck would have it, my sister was about to go off to college so 
I shipped George to her and he enrolled as well. Dorm life was won- 
derful. He was fawned over by co-eds for a couple of semesters and 
even got his picture in the local newspaper! When Meridel moved on 
to another school, George went to live with my family in Dallas. My 
father planted a fig tree and George was fed fresh figs in season. And 
my brother, being lazy but very inventive, rigged George’s cage so 
that in his toilet area there was a hole with a shoot leading directly to 
a scrap basket which allowed George to literally clean his own cage. 
He lived to the ripe old age of 8 or so and had a life that was more 
eventful than most pets. 

We visited various Florida cities while on tour with the ballet 
and, as was the custom in those days, many of them offered ‘authen- 
tic live Florida alligators’ for shipment anywhere in the United States. 
What a wonderful gift idea for my brother and sister who were still 
living at home! 

I instructed the company that shipped to send the largest alligator 
possible to my family in Texas. I completely ignored the fact that my 
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family would be hard put to figure out a place to keep it and that my 
mother would not be thrilled by having to share her house with it. We 
lived in a one bathroom house and once Pogo arrived on the scene, 
four people shared the bathtub with an alligator. Although small by 
alligator standards Pogo, nonetheless, was perfectly capable of a fairly 
vicious bite. My brother found this out early on in the game and 
cautioned everyone to wear leather gloves when dealing with him. 

Pogo’s entry into their lives necessitated the following ritual prior 
to taking a bath: one had to don leather gloves, pick up the alligator 
and transfer him to a box in the bathroom, scrub the tub of alligator 
residue, and then fill the tub for one’s bath. Once finished, one had to 
reverse the process for Pogo. Needless to say, this grew old in a hurry. 

His first hibernation was miserable I’m sure. Family members 
thought he was starving himself so they intermittently pried his mouth 
open and stuffed food down him. My mother believed that since she 
was destined to live with an alligator, she should do some reading on 
the subject. She went to the library and gleaned from an animal book 
the fact that alligators semi-hibernate. This eliminated the poor devil’s 
forced feeding. However, the book also said that if one were to put 
an egg in with the beast, he would crack it with his tail and eat the 
innards. My mother left an egg in with him. He never cracked it with 
his tail (I think the book had in mind something larger than a foot- 
long alligator) and it became just one more thing one had to remove 
from the tub prior to bathing. 

To end this interminable bathing ritual, my father decided to en- 
sconce Pogo in a large tub in the backyard for the summer. Toward 
the end of summer a cold front moved in. Texans call these ‘northers’ 
(you'll notice they blame everything bad on the North) and the tem- 
perature can drop 20 to 30 degrees in an hour. My sister awoke in the 
night, realized that a norther had blown in, woke my father and sug- 
gested he go out and fetch Pogo, which he did. Too late, however, to 
keep Pogo from getting a respiratory ailment and dying from it. 

By now, my mother had read this alligator book cover to cover 
and was certain that Pogo was simply hibernating early. She insisted 
they wrap him in rags and put him in my sister’s closet in a box. No 
one was certain she wasn’t right; so they did it. When my sister came 
home from college two weeks later and opened her closet door, she 
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was met with an unsavory odor. She told my mother she was certain 
that Pogo was not only dead, but also was deteriorating in her closet. 
My mother wouldn’t believe it. 

My sister went back to school for a month and when she returned 
found the mummified alligator and his noxious smells still in her 
closet. She insisted that someone get the thing out of there and bury 
it. This job fell to my father. Pogo was buried in the backyard in, we 
were later to ascertain, a shallow grave. The next morning when my 
mother opened the back door there, lying on the stoop, was Pogo! 
Apparently our dog had dug him up. To this day, my mother’s Stephen 
King-ish version is that we buried Pogo alive and that his final act 
was to crawl to the back door in an heroic effort to get into the house. 

Prior to my marrying Jimmy Boyd, my sister and I lived in a 
small guesthouse. The people in the main house owned a cat that was 
quite a hunter. On one occasion, I found he had captured a baby squir- 
rel. Before he could do it harm I took it away from him and kept it in 
a small cage in my kitchen. Meridel and I fed him baby oatmeal and 
soft foods prior to his developing teeth. 

One day Jimmy and a naturalist friend of his came to visit. Jimmy 
stuck his finger in the cage and the squirrel bit him. When the natu- 
ralist realized that the squirrel had teeth, he told me we should start 
feeding him corn prior to releasing him back into the wild. He didn’t 
specify it should be hard corn, so we fed the poor animal corn on the 
cob. Several hours later he went into convulsions and died. 

When Jimmy found out about this, he was panicked that a rabid 
squirrel had bitten him. We didn’t think so, but couldn’t say for sure, 
so we called Animal Control and asked that they come and check it 
out. They failed to see our actions as having befriended a baby squir- 
rel, but as ‘harboring a wild animal.’ They, however, did agree to 
come pick it up and check it for rabies. 

We lived busy lives and it was a very hot summer. Our solution 
was to keep the squirrel in our freezer in a bag when we were home, 
and to hang him on the doorknob for pick-up by the authorities when 
we left. Finally, after about five days of doing this, we arrived home 
to find him missing from the doorknob. We never heard one way or 
another regarding rabies and could only assume that no news was 
good news. Jimmy lived to survive our marriage so ... 
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When I first arrived in Hollywood there were pet shops all over the 
place selling exotic animals and I used to visit one in particular be- 
cause it had an adorable anteater. He was small (about the size of a 
very large house cat) and beige and friendly. Every time I came in he 
would lower his head so I could scratch the top of his head. I abso- 
lutely loved him and he, me. However, he was $85 and I thought I 
really couldn’t afford him. Unfortunately, one day I went to visit him 
and he’d been sold. I was heartbroken and kept telling myself I should 
have found a way to afford him, but it was too late. Therefore, some 
years later when a friend was working on a film that used wild animals 
and asked if there were anything I wanted, I immediately replied, “Yes, 
an anteater.” I explained to him that I wanted a small beige one and, as 
luck would have it, there was a picture on that week’s cover of Life 
magazine where they were rescuing one from a swollen stream in Ec- 
uador. It was exactly like the one I wanted. Having put in my order, I 
went on a short trip to Northern California. 

About a week later, when I got to Santa Barbara, I called my 
sister and told her I was on my way home. She seemed cool in her 
responses. When I got to our apartment I realized why. My friend 
had sent me an anteater. Apparently, he had failed to look at the pic- 
ture in Life magazine. Instead of that small, beige, cuddly, wonderful 
animal, we had in our midst a relatively large, black-and-white, long- 
haired giant ant bear. He was approximately two months old and was 
already the size of a small cocker spaniel. When I looked him up in 
an animal book I was horrified to read that he would grow to be six 
feet as an adult! 

However, at the moment we were coping with a toddler. He was 
unsteady on his feet and had been weaned too early so kept following 
my sister around thinking she was his mother! Not only did he not eat 
ants, he required baby food served in this order: vegetable, meat, and 
dessert. And because he was so young and was unable to tum himself 
over once he was asleep, we had to set an alarm and turn him every three 
hours so he wouldn’t get the equivalent of bedsores. And he snored! 
Prior to sleeping he would grab his long nose, rock from side to side, 
finally falling over and covering his face with a huge bushy tail. Then ... 
the snoring began! 

My sister and I have always been best friends. This was defi- 
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nitely a test of that friendship and the only time she has ever served 
an ultimatum (she’d been dealing with his eccentricities for a week 
before I even arrived on the scene). Did I mention that he had a dis- 
tinct wild animal smell to him? Well, he did. I had christened him 
Igor. I agreed that he was way more trouble than I had ever dreamed 
he would be, but also thought that we were stuck with keeping him. 
I felt that anyone who got to know him would not be nice to him and 
would certainly not be willing to put up with his foibles. Hence, he 
was ours until he died (have I mentioned that the book said they live 
a long time?). 

Meridel disagreed but was willing to negotiate that if we moved 
to a house where we could put him in the yard, she was willing to go 
along with this most awful of pets. However, in the interim she felt 
he would be better off at the Saugus Wild Animal Compound which 
might even have others of his ilk. | agreed and we shipped him off to 
what I thought of as boarding school. Unbeknownst to me, when the 
Saugus people came to fetch him, my sister took them aside and 
said, “Please look upon this as a donation.” Igor has to qualify as the 
worst choice of pets on the planet! 

Not all our pets were disasters. Charlie the chipmunk was an ab- 
solute delight and everyone but Bill Bixby adored him. Actually Bill 
didn’t dislike him, he simply couldn’t abide Charlie’s living arrange- 
ments. Charlie’s cage was kept in our kitchen with the cage door 
open so he could get out and lie on the windowsill to sunbathe. Bill 
and I were having a heated discussion one evening which culmi- 
nated in his saying, “And I hate your kitchen!” “What’s the matter 
with my kitchen?” He replied, “You have that animal living in it.” 
“Well, I actually don’t think of it as a kitchen. I think of it as Charlie’s 
room.” Bill just didn’t see the logic of it. 

Charlie pretty much had free range of the countertops and when 
it came time for him to semi-hibernate, we often found him curled up 
in a teacup or a bowl in the cabinets. He was smart, friendly and 
would do anything for chocolate chip cookies. The first year we had 
him, we weren’t aware that chipmunks semi-hibernated. Conse- 
quently, we kept waking him up to feed him. Tired of the interrup- 
tions, he managed to burrow into our wall, tearing out plaster and 
large pieces of reinforcement in the process. The only way we got 
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him back into his cage was by luring him with a chocolate chip cookie. 
All the years after that we were mindful of his hibernating habits and 
respected them. 

Charlie lived to a ripe old age and had Kissin’ Cousins on his 
resumé. He was only in one scene doing his famous back flips in his 
cage (he did hundreds a day for exercise) but, alas, his close-up was 
left on the cutting room floor! 

Thad a wonderful snake experience. In the Glenn Ford pilot, Jarrett, 
I played the daughter of an evangelist and was required to wear a body 
stocking and a long blonde wig and dance with a snake. Since I was 
the one who was dancing with the snake, I got to choose. I had my eye 
on a gorgeous 10-foot black snake. However, because of its size and 
weight I wasn’t able to dance as easily with it as I was with a beautiful 
6-foot red-tailed boa constrictor. 

It’s funny, the difference between male and female reactions to a 
snake. The female extras on the set were somewhat curious about a snake 
and when I told them it wasn’t slimy, but felt more like a purse, they 
were willing to touch it. The male extras wanted no part of it and Glenn 
Ford didn’t want it near him. Logic had nothing to do with the reaction. 

Boa constrictors are exactly that. They’re not poisonous, they 
simply strike and squeeze small prey (no one on the set qualified). 
And because they need warmth, this one spent most of its time cud- 
dling under my wig between my shoulder and neck. They do, how- 
ever have a distinct odor. The herpetologist insisted that only ani- 
mals can smell it, but at the end of the shoot I sent all of my clothing 
out to be dry-cleaned because I could detect the odor. And when I 
came home at night, my cat wanted nothing to do with me because of 
the snake smell left on my hands. It’s actually not bad, just different. 

Glenn Ford had to do a scene in which a cobra was involved. 
Cobras are interesting. Yes, they’re poisonous, but their striking dis- 
tance is foreshortened. In fact, when they strike, they appear to just 
fall over, unlike rattlers that dart out from a coiled position. Cobras, 
when hooded, are really evil looking characters and Glenn was petri- 
fied. The cobra’s mouth had been sutured shut so that even if it did 
succeed in striking, it couldn’t put venom in anyone. I wondered at 
the time how dangerous it was to suture its mouth in the first place. 
In retrospect, this seems to me to be animal abuse. 
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Knowing how much I liked the red-tailed boa, my husband gave 
me one for my birthday some years ago. Samantha was wonderful 
and would be around today had she not been bitten by her lunch. My 
brother was feeding her and dropped a rat into her cage (they require 
live prey). Unfortunately, she wasn’t hungry enough to strike imme- 
diately and, the rat, being a gnawer by nature, bit her. The vet ascer- 
tained that her equilibrium had been permanently compromised by 
the injury and we were forced to euthanize her.- 

Chellie, an ex-roomate from my ballet days, came to visit me 
when I owned Samantha as well as yet another guinea pig. She was 
none too keen on the feeding needs of the snake so she sat in another 
room when it was time for me to drop a mouse in the snake cage. 
Prior to my doing this, she questioned me about the pain the mouse 
would suffer. I assured her that the snake was so quick that the mouse 
never even knew what hit it. 

Just after I dropped the mouse in the cage, Chellie unwrapped a 
piece of hard candy. The rustle of the cellophane made the guinea 
pig believe that we had something that he might enjoy, and he began 
shrieking. Chellie said, “Oh no. You said it wouldn’t be in pain!” I 
explained that the noise came from the guinea pig and that if the 
mouse had had that kind of vocal capability, I’d have let it audition 
for the Metropolitan Opera! 

Red-tailed boas are the friendliest of the big constrictors. Py- 
thons are pretty but very unpredictable. When you read that a baby 
has been swallowed by a snake (usually in some foreign place), 
you can almost count on its having been swallowed by a python. 
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Most of High Time was shot in Stockton, California at what was 
then known as the College of the Pacific. The fun began at the air- 
port. I recently had been dating a pilot who told me that when they 
called for people to board the plane it wasn’t actually necessary to do 
so at once. Believing this, I waited until the ‘final call’ and 
nonchalantly strolled to the gate only to find the door locked and the 
plane taxiing from the gate. So much for pilot advice. They had to 
wait for him, certainly, but there was no reason to wait for me! So, 
there I was at LAX having missed my plane and feeling very unpro- 
fessional in having done so. However, the flight attendant assured 
me that more cast members would be leaving on a later flight and I 
could just take that. As it turned out, I sat next to an actor named 
Jimmy Boyd who kept me laughing the entire flight. 

High Time was a movie starring Bing Crosby. He played a Howard 
Johnson-type self-made millionaire who, late in life, decided to go to 
college. His love interest was a professor at the college played by the 
French actress, Nicole Mauré. I believe it was the first film directed 
by Blake Edwards after he had spent many years directing televi- 
sion. The cast of students consisted of Tuesday Weld, Richard Beymer 
(before West Side Story), Fabian, Angus Duncan, Nina Shipman (both 
playing Bing’s adult children), Patrick Adiarte (he had played the 
youngest son in The King and I’), Jimmy and me. I played a student 
who was also a reporter for the college newspaper. 

Blake, because he had spent so much time in hurry-up television, 
chose to make this one of the most leisurely shoots I have ever expe- 
rienced. Because most of what we were shooting in Stockton was 
out-of-doors and the weather was less than perfect, we often arrived 
on the set at 8 o’clock in the morning. There we found a sodden 
football field, ascertained that it was not going to dry out in the next 
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several hours and were left to our own amusement. On several occa- 
sions, Blake went skeet shooting and invited me to come along. I had 
a great time. The best part of it was that I had no nagging feeling in 
the back of my mind that perhaps the director was looking for me — 
he was there. 

Stockton was at that time a relatively quiet little town except for 
the college. It had a large Basque population so the place was filled 
with restaurants serving great lamb dishes. There wasn’t a lot to do, 
really, so I hooked up with the police department and rode around 
with Vice at night. The police department also had a canine squad 
and offered to let me put on the big padded suit and go out with them 
when they attack-trained their dogs. I was all for it. However, when 
Blake got wind of it, he put the kibosh on that in a hurry. Rightly so, 
I think. How do you explain to the studio that you have allowed your 
actress to be accidentally mauled for fun in the middle of a shoot? 

When we weren’t waiting for the field to dry out, the shoot was 
loads of fun and filled with college high jinks. Once, after filming a 
football game, we had a bonfire set up by the special effects depart- 
ment the likes of which that college probably hasn’t seen since. 

Fabian’s Uncle Joe lived in the area and invited the entire cast to 
his home for an Italian dinner. He served all kinds of dishes that were 
wonderful and that I’ve not seen on any restaurant menu since. Unfor- 
tunately, Uncle Joe also made his own red wine. It was smooth, with 
no bite, and was served in water tumblers. I drank it like water and at 
the end of the evening when it was time to go, I found I was unable to 
lock my knees into a standing position and ambulate. I somehow man- 
aged to drag myself to the cast car and was driven back to the hotel. 
The amazing thing was that this paralyzing concoction never even gave 
me a headache the next day. I’m a lightweight as far as drink is con- 
cerned. Usually a whole glass of wine is enough to make me want to 
sleep with my face in the soup, so I don’t drink. 

There was a big dance sequence in the movie, which to a viewer’s 
eye is probably just an ordinary musical number. However, the be- 
hind-the-scenes machinations were hysterical. The musical director 
was trying to get acommon key in which both Fabian and Bing could 
sing the Cha-Cha song. Bing, of course, knew exactly in which key 
he sang. Fabian, on the other hand, had no idea and simply said, “I 
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don’t know. Try some.” Fabian also simply could not get the beat, so 
the whole dance number required lots of takes. To top it off, Bing 
was supposed to lift me to his shoulder at the end of the sequence. He 
was by no means ancient, but certainly no weightlifter either. For 
this scene I was rigged to a wire (a la “Peter Pan”). When Bing put 
his hands around my waist and lifted me to his shoulder, it was actu- 
ally the guy in the catwalks hoisting me up! 

Tuesday, Fabian, Patrick and Dick were all under age and re- 
quired either a parent or chaperone on the set. Over one weekend all 
their parents, chaperones, and guardians had gone off somewhere 
and I was designated (because I was over 21) the official guardian of 
this group. What an interesting experience that turned out to be. 
Patrick pestered me endlessly to let him drive (his mother, before 
leaving, admonished me not to be conned by him — he had already 
crashed two loan cars). Tuesday had more wine than she should have 
had and Dick, not wanting to seem wimpy, feigned drunkenness. I 
advised him to really ger drunk if that was his intention so that, at 
least, in future if he ever had to play a drunk, he wouldn’t have to 
fake it—he could draw on true life experience. I have a feeling this is 
not the advice a legitimate guardian would’ ve given him but what 
the heck! I was completely out of control, doing a miserable job, and 
couldn’t wait for the weekend to be over. 

This was 1960 and the Olympics were being held in Squaw Val- 
ley, California, which was not far from Stockton. Bing announced 
that he was taking several days off to go to some of the events and 
said any of us who wanted to go with him were welcome. Nicole, 
Nina and I took him up on his offer. We actually saw the highlight of 
the Olympics and didn’t even know it. Well, I’m sure Bing knew it, 
but the rest of us were clueless. We were ringside when the Ameri- 
can hockey team won over the Russians. When I tell hockey fans this 
story, they are very jealous. All I remember was freezing my buns off 
and hearing some disembodied voice announce time and time again, 
“ice the puck.” 

When the weekend was over, Bing decided to stay a day or two 
more and offered me his car to drive us all back to Stockton. Driving 
is one of my favorite things to do and always has been. I happily took 
the keys and we set off—Nicole in the back seat and Nina up front 
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with me. There we were, booming along in the midst of conversation 
and we hit black ice, which sent us spinning out of control. A small 
voice in my head sounding very like my father kept saying, “Don’t 
hit the brakes and steer into the spin.” When we finally came to a 
stop having spun three and half times (but who’s counting?), we were 
faced the wrong direction and headlights were coming toward us. 
We quickly turned around and continued the conversation as though 
none of this had taken place! Throughout the maneuvering all I could 
think of was how angry Bing might be if I crashed his car and how 
much angrier still Blake would be if I maimed myself or the other 
actors in the middle of production. We were really lucky. Nicole 
probably just assumed that Americans drove as poorly as the French! 

It was strange working with Blake. He would shoot a scene, request 
another take, and yet another, but never say what he wanted. Sometimes 
he would shoot 10 or 11 takes and wind up printing take one and three 
which then made me wonder why he didn’t know it when he saw it. I’m 
great on my own for about four takes, but after that if I haven’t given the 
director what he wants, I need guidance of some sort. 

During the course of shooting the movie, we had one long hiatus 
for a Writers’ Guild strike so the actual time it took to film this movie 
was about six months. 

I must tell you my Bing Crosby story. Looking back, I can’t be- 
lieve my ndiveté. Stockton is not terribly far from San Francisco. 
One weekend Bing said he was going into the city to see an exhibit at 
the de Young Art Museum and if anyone cared to join him they were 
welcome. As it turned out, I was the only one who wanted to go. We 
set off on a Saturday morning and within a half an hour, I realized 
what a dismal driver he was. He just seemed to drift from lane to lane 
all over the road and in no time it all, we were stopped by a cop for 
weaving. He immediately recognized Bing and, of course, didn’t ticket 
him but cautioned him to pay more attention. 

During the drive we chatted about various and sundry things. He 
told me he wasn’t really color-blind. He said that he just wasn’t in- 
terested in color and consequently picked up any two things that were 
handy and put them on. I could certainly believe his disinterest in 
color. When he wasn’t in the wardrobe supplied by the film, he often 
looked like a happening! 
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Atone point I asked him why he was doing this picture and he said 
his business manager told him he needed the money. As we approached 
the Carmel/Monterey area, he mentioned that he had had a house on 
17 Mile Drive, but that he’d recently sold it. 

When we got into the city, we had lunch at the Fairmont Hotel 
and as I got out of the car the doorman said, “Welcome Mrs. Crosby.” 
Now, Bing was married then to Kathryn who was about my size and 
had dark hair. I could easily have been mistaken for_her at a glance. I 
didn’t know whether to correct the doorman and possibly turn an 
innocent lunch into gossip fodder or just let it slide. So, I let it slide. 

vAfter lunch we went off to the de Young Museum. It was an in- 
teresting exhibit because the oil paintings were so detailed, they looked 
almost like a photograph. I don’t remember who the artist was. Bing 
seemed to be enjoying it until a woman came up to him and said, 
“Aren’t you Bing Crosby?” And he replied, “No, no, no, Madame. I 
wish I were that handsome and had his money.” Now, this was the 
third or fourth time mention was made of money. I concluded that 
Bing was an actor who had lived beyond his means and was close to 
penniless. With this in mind, when we went to dinner after the ex- 
hibit, I ordered the most inexpensive appetizer on the menu at Trader 
Vic’s. We drove back to Stockton, went to the hotel, he walked me to 
my door, and I went inside and waited 10 minutes before dashing out 
to get food. I was starving! 

Several years later Bing’s name came up in a social situation and 
I commented about how sad it was that he was broke. The person 
looked at me in amazement and said, “Probably the only person 
wealthier than Bing Crosby, is Bob Hope. Whatever gave you the 
idea that he had no money?” When I explained to him that he had to 
do the picture, had to sell his house and was generally preoccupied 
with finances, this person laughed until he had tears in his eyes. He 
explained that Bing had probably been in a tax bracket requiring a 
certain percentage and it would be to his advantage to make the maxi- 
mum in that bracket. He went on to say that Bing was a ‘house freak’ 
and that he bought and sold houses all over the place—not because 
he was destitute, but because it was fun for him and a good invest- 
ment. All I could think was, next time I see him, he owes me dinner! 

Remember I told you there was a guy who made me laugh all the 
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way from Los Angeles to Stockton? Well, we met on this picture, fell 
in love (or at least, lust) and eventually got married. 

As I’ve said before, I was an absolute nerd in high school and 
consequently no one ever asked me out. Oddly enough, once I joined 
the ballet company and later when I became an actress, countless 
guys who went to high school with me claimed to have either dated 
me or been engaged to me. Isn’t that interesting? 

Nonetheless, I didn’t date in high school nor did I date much 
when I was with the ballet company. I had never gone out with any- 
one my age. Usually they were eight to 10 years older than I was 
and, in some cases, twice my age. Jimmy was a year younger than I, 
and was my playmate. When word leaked out on the set that we were 
an ‘item,’ Blake told me he didn’t think this was a match made in 
heaven or anywhere close. I thought he just personally didn’t like 
Jimmy. 

When we got back to Los Angeles, John Forsythe, who was the 
star of Bachelor Father and had worked with Jimmy (Jimmy played 
Kelly’s boyfriend), took me aside and gave me some advice. He said, 
“T don’t know that you’ll take this advice, but I feel compelled to 
give it. You two should live together for at least six months before 
you marry. I still carry the scars today from a very bad first marriage 
which would never have taken place had we lived together prior to 
marrying.” Now, for someone who grew up watching Rock Hudson/ 
Doris Day movies and was stubborn to boot that, for me, was never 
even a consideration. It seems everyone saw the writing on the wall 
and I was completely oblivious. 

It was a tumultuous marriage. We were both too young and he 
was insanely jealous. I, on the other hand, had made a mental list of 
attributes which were not only not his, but to which he didn’t even 
aspire. So, because I was physically attracted to him and because he 
was a fun and funny date, he got credit for being a deep thinker, 
interested in all the things that interested me, as well as being a happy 
worker in show business. When this turned out not to be the case, I 
was very surprised. In truth, Jimmy had been a child actor with all 
the pitfalls associated with that including not really wanting to act 
but having few choices since it was all he’d ever known. 

I think it always takes two to make a bad marriage as well as a 
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good one and ours was awful! It lasted a scant year and eight months 
(but who’s counting?). Without going into grim detail, suffice it to 
say it took me 10 years (right on, John Forsythe!) to finally be healed 
enough to trust my heart in another relationship. 

As time dimmed bad memories, Jimmy and I became and remain 
friends. I even, on one occasion, told someone, “Go out with him 
because he’s a fun date. Just don’t marry him.” 
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Not long after I got married and was back from a honeymoon in 
Acapulco, I was signed to do a movie for 20th Century Fox entitled, 
Seven Women from Hell. 

Prior to that, however, I was asked to do a photo shoot for Hugh 
Hefner’s new publication Show Business Illustrated. The shoot started 
in Los Angeles but wound up in Las Vegas. The photographer was 
none other than Lawrence Schiller (of O.J. Simpson and now, Jon 
Benet Ramsey fame). He was receiving the Photographer of the Year 
award for his picture on the cover of Life magazine (Pat Nixon with 
a tear rolling down her cheek). 

Larry has led a charmed life — he always seems to be in the right 
place at the right time to do him the most good. But, I digress. The 
awards festivities were being held in Las Vegas and because he hadn’t 
finished his assignment with me for Hefner, he asked if Jimmy and I 
could finish the shoot there. 

Las Vegas then was a far cry from what it is today. The dealers 
were elegantly dressed as were the patrons, and had English not been 
the primary language you heard, you might have thought you were 
in Monte Carlo. 

Before we left Las Vegas we attended Frank Sinatra’s show. Sammy 
Davis Jr. was there as well and I met him and was astonished that some 

15 years later when meeting him for the second time, he not only re- 
membered my name but, the circumstances under which we’d met the 
first time. An incredible memory! And an incredible talent. 

Anyway, the photo shoot completed, we packed up and went off 
to Kauai for three weeks to shoot Seven Women from Hell. 

The entire cast and crew were ensconced in the Kauai Inn be- 
cause no other hotel on the island was willing to accept actors. This 
was directly attributable to Elvis Presley and his group who had just 
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finished shooting Blue Hawaii there. Apparently, Elvis’s and his 
henchmen’s high jinks with water balloons and firecrackers had an- 
noyed Islanders and vacationers alike. No one was ready for another 
Hollywood onslaught. 

So, there we were at the Kauai Inn where the only ambulatory 
guests were those of us connected with the film. Consequently, when 
I was standing on the porch and heard the door slam behind me I 
assumed it was one of us. I was actually out there drinking in the fact 
that we were on the “Garden Island” and that it was aptly named. 

I was suddenly overwhelmed by the cloyingly sweet smell of 
gardenias. Without turning around I said, “Ugh, can you believe we’re 
going to spend three weeks surrounded by the odor of rotting garde- 
nias?” I turned around to meet Cesar Romero whose ‘signature’ co- 
logne was something called Jungle Gardenia! If he made the connec- 
tion between this fact and my comment, he never let on. 

The story took place during World War II. The seven women were 
prisoners of war in a Japanese concentration camp. I played the young- 
est of the group—the pregnant wife of an American pilot played by John 
Kerr. Cesar played a Dutch planter who befriends the seven women and 
helps them escape. It was the first film for me that wasn’t shot on a 
soundstage in the United States. And because the setting was so beauti- 
ful, Jimmy and I felt we were extending our honeymoon. 

The hotel staff was waiting for the Hollywood types to do 
something unseemly and they didn’t have to wait long before I 
obliged them. 

The first morning I ordered a Coca-Cola for breakfast. I’ve had 
Coca-Cola for breakfast every day of my life since I was 16 years old 
(odd that this correlates with the exact age that I left home and was 
no longer forced to have nutritious breakfasts). The dining room staff 
told me that they didn’t have it. It would have to be ordered through 
the bar. So, I started my first day of the shoot without a caffeine jolt. 

As I passed the front desk I asked when the bar opened. The man 
behind the desk had an ‘Oh, oh here we go again’ look in his eyes but 
was relieved when I told him I simply wanted to reserve a Coca-Cola 
from the bar each morning for breakfast. 

Because we shot everything on location, we dressed for the first shot 
in our hotel rooms and changed for the next scene in the wardrobe truck. 
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We used both Hawaiians as well as Americans who were living 
on Kauai as ‘extras’ in the movie. One day, I got into the truck with a 
group of extras to go to the shoot. Everyone was very sweet and 
friendly on the drive to the location and J attributed that to Hawaiian 
hospitality. When we arrived, the locals made sure I had a place to sit 
out of the hot sun. I have Celtic skin and thought that it was very 
thoughtful of these people to be so solicitous. 

We did several scenes before being interrupted by the typical 
daily short rain. We usually used the rain time to break for lunch. As 
we sat around waiting for it to subside, one of the ladies asked me 
when I was going to have the baby. To which I replied, “Well, I think 
possibly on Tuesday unless it rains. Then, maybe the following week.” 
That she looked puzzled is an understatement. It finally dawned on 
me that she had assumed that I really was pregnant and that was also 
why everyone had been so solicitous of my comfort! I quickly lifted 
my blouse and exposed my pillow ‘baby.’ 

Most of the shoot was spent running through burning cane fields— 
they literally set them on fire and we ran like the wind to keep ahead of 
the blaze! Or we were waist deep in irrigation ditches. After a couple of 
weeks of this, I finally voiced what I assumed we were all thinking: 
Whatever happened to drawing room comedies in Jean Louis gowns? 

The film was not even a ‘B’ movie and was done at the tail end of 
Spyro Skouras’s tenure at Fox. However, 20th Century Fox Studios 
approached my agent to see if I’d be interested in going under con- 
tract. I had always been a free lance actor and I didn’t want a com- 
mitment to any studio beyond the duration of whatever project I was 
currently engaged in. So when my agent broached the subject, I told 
him | wasn’t interested. I cited the fact that: (1) this material had not 
been terrific and I wouldn’t want to be involved by contract in doing 
anything of its equivalence in the future, (2) I didn’t think Fox looked 
all that solvent at that time, and (3) I couldn’t live on the salary they 
were offering. I added that I was studying with an acting coach who 
appealed to me and was unwilling to attend Fox’s acting school which 
I referred to as “Starlet School.’ 

Very soon my prediction came true. Fox was in deep financial trouble. 
They cancelled the actors under contract and ultimately sold off a huge 
portion of the back lot (now known as Century City) to pay off debts. 
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T enjoyed working with John Kerr. He was very professional and 
well prepared as an actor but was one of the shyest people I think 
I’ve ever met. It always amuses me when a parent of a very outgoing 
child says, “We’re sure he/she is going to be an actor/actress.” It’s 
been my experience that most actors are seldom the ones who were 
outgoing as children and that most became actors as overcompensa- 
tion for feeling like a misfit in normal, everyday situations. 

Cesar was the complete opposite of John. He was extremely out- 
going not only on this production, but when I worked with him later 
on Batman. Hollywood was shocked when he died suddenly of pneu- 
monia. He had been out and about town dancing the night away only 
the week before. He loved life and got the most out of it! 
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THREE COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN 


In 1964 I was offered the dream-of-a-lifetime job. The project 
was a pilot for a series based on the film, Three Coins in the Foun- 
tain. I was to play the Jean Peters role and it was scheduled to shoot 
in Rome. Other than the movie, Seven Women from Hell that we'd 
shot in Hawaii in 1960 I had never traveled out of the United States. 
My co-stars were Joanna Moore and Cynthia Pepper. In preparation 
for the trip, the Los Angeles studio publicist assigned to the project 
took us to apply for passports. 

What should have been a slam dunk event turned into something 
more. I was divorced by then but the studio rep insisted that my legal 
name must now be Yvonne Boyd. While I was married if anybody men- 
tioned Mrs. Boyd I automatically looked around to see if Jimmy’s mother 
were there. However, because I didn’t have documents stating that I'd 
asked for my maiden name back, I was stuck with going along with the 
program and having a passport issued in the name of Yvonne Boyd. 
Because we were with the studio rep they did all of the passport docu- 
mentation on the spot. With the name glitch out of the way and the other 
ladies having been no trouble (Joanna Moore was, in fact, married to 
Ryan O'Neal at the time but no one forced her to be Joanna O’ Neal on 
her passport!), it was time to do the oath of allegiance. 

I don’t know whether they do that now or not because I’ve always 
kept my passport up to date and renewed by mail. But in 1964, they 
required that you stand before the issuing officer, raise your right hand 
and swear that you will be loyal to this country and, in essence, will not 
defect. Now, I take making a promise very seriously, so I told them that 
I couldn’t promise not to defect since this would be the first time I’d be 
leaving the country. How did I know I wasn’t going to find someplace I 
liked better than the United States? The studio rep paled. He took me 
aside and said, “You must put your reservations aside and agree to this 
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or we will never get this pilot made.” I went back to the window, raised 
my left hand (somehow that seemed better than raising my right and 
crossing my fingers behind my back) and took the oath, much to the 
relief of the rep. He probably went home that day and told his family 
how much he hated actresses. 

During the course of the production we lost our sponsor and it looked 
like a pilot was not going to happen. Then we picked up Jello as the new 
sponsor and we were in business again. With this event two things hap- 
pened. One, because the sponsor was in the bland business they asked 
that the Joanna Moore character be less acerbic and that the Cynthia 
Pepper character be much more cloyingly sweet. My character was al- 
lowed to remain the same because she was a middle-of-the-road type to 
begin with. So the final script left you with three almost identical per- 
sonalities having a good time in Rome—not an exciting premise. The 
event of secondary impact was that I’d initially been so excited about 
the prospect of doing this series and going to Europe that when it was 
finally revitalized I had become emotionally wary. 

I promised myself I would feel excited when we were actually on 
the plane. I delayed that to postponing my excitement until we were 
actually shooting which then became delayed until we actually fin- 
ished. And, finally, | acknowledged that I would allow myself to feel 
excitement once the show was on the air (it remained an unsold pilot 
and wasn’t shown until 1970 in the summer Unsold Pilots series). 

Shooting Three Coins in the Fountain was an absolutely marvelous ex- 
perience in every way! Hal Kantor not only co-produced, but wrote and di- 
rected the pilot as well. He’s not only a lovely man, but one of the best com- 
edy writers around. When we got to Rome we realized that a lot of the pilot 
could be shot out-of-doors and definitely should be, Rome being one of the 
most photogenic cities in the world. So we took to the streets. 

The shoot lasted a month and because the crew was Italian and 
people on the set as well as those I spent time with in the evenings 
spoke Italian, I picked up a bit of the language. Just enough to get in 
trouble. I learned early on never to pick up my room phone and say, 
“Pronto!” This only resulted in a torrent of Italian on the part of the 
caller and confused silence from me. 

Often when we went out to dinner my salad had something in it that 
tasted very like licorice and I hated it. When I asked a dining companion 
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what it was she said it was fennel and called finocci in Italian, The fol- 
lowing evening when ordering salad I specifically instructed the waiter 
that I did not want finoccio in my salad. An amused look came over his 
face as he assured me he would not put that in my salad. When he left, 
my dining companion said, “Do you realize you just asked him not to 
put a drag queen in your salad?” Finocci is fennel and finoccia is a drag 
queen! Vowels are very important in that language. This lesson became 
even more apparent in the following incident: 

Growing tired of the hard rolls they served for breakfast, I in- 
quired as to whether they had sweet rolls in Italy and was told they 
were called cornettos. Several mornings later we were shooting near 
the Fountain of Trevi and I wandered off and down the street looking 
for coffee and a sweet roll. I entered a small shop filled with people 
having their breakfast coffee at the counter. When the counterman 
asked for my order I said, “Uno cappuccino” and as he turned to get 
it, I saw a sweet roll in the case. I called out to him, “Signore! 
Cornutto!” An absolute silence fell over the place. He spun around 
with fire in his eyes and, fortunately, I was pointing at the desired 
roll. He said, “Signorina—cornetto.” Laughing, everyone continued 
with breakfast. In asking for a sweet roll and by displacing a vowel, 
Thad accused the poor man of being a cuckold (definitely just cause 
for murder in Italy!). 

One day Hal and I had a difference of opinion on the reading of a 
line. I was to indignantly say that I’d caught a fellow I had been 
dating wearing my garnet earrings. Hal felt that I should say my 
garnet earrings. I told him I thought the joke was that he was wear- 
ing earrings, not that they were garnets. We shot and I said it my way 
and we re-shot and re-shot and re-shot until I finally relented and 
stressed the word garnet. This was a lesson learned. Hal, the writer, 
envisioned the saying of that line when he wrote it. Hal, the director, 
could do as many takes as he wanted until I did it his way knowing 
full well that Hal, the producer, was not going to hassle about time 
and money wasted on the many takes. 

Toward the end of the shoot Hal said to the three of us, “I now 
have you girls figured out.” We said, “How so?” And he replied, “If 
I were to tell each of you that I wanted you to go to the top of the 
hotel and jump off the balcony into the pool, Joanna would say, ‘Oh, 
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Hal, do I have to?’ Cindy would obediently go up and do it. And 
Yvonne would say, ‘OK, but do you want me to look camera right or 
left on the way down? And do you want a diminishing scream?” And 
you know something—he was absolutely right! 

The young love interest in the pilot was Nino Castelnuovo (of The 
Umbrellas of Cherbourg fame). He was somewhat aloof. I believe this 
had more to do with his limited skills with English than with the fact that 
he was French. Every morning when we greeted one another I would 
say, “Good morning, Nino. How are you?” He always replied, “I am 
fine. And my liver is fine.” By the time we finished the shoot I had 
begun to think of his liver as an entity unto itself. 

Months later while having dinner with some French friends I re- 
marked that the French seemed to be people preoccupied with the 
health of their livers. I inquired if it had to do with the fact that they 
began drinking wine at such an early age. I was truly curious. They 
decided, alas, that I was truly rude. 

Robert Alda’s son and Alan Alda’s half brother, Roberto, played 
the ten-year-old urchin and was a delight. Ten years after shooting 
the pilot I was called by a network and asked to sign a release for the 
use of a film clip of us from Three Coins that was to be used in a 
biographical show about Roberto. By then he had a very successful 
rock band. 

I never wanted that shoot to end! When we weren’t filming on 
the streets where at every turn you were met with yet another gor- 
geous fountain or old and beautiful building, we were shooting the 
interiors in the famed Cinecitté. The only drawback of shooting there 
was that these were truly not sound stages as we know them in Hol- 
lywood. Unless, of course, you consider sound stage to mean full of 
sound! At Cinecitta, there was no sound proofing whatsoever so that 
every bit of dialog had to be looped once we got home. 

But the sets were miraculously beautiful. We're only just begin- 
ning to learn about faux finishes in the U.S. There they’ve been do- 
ing them forever. Our floor had a magnificent Oriental carpet painted 
on it and we had faux marble columns. I still have the Italian makeup 
that we used. It made us all look like we had beautiful Sophia Loren 
skin. It allows your own skin tones to glow through it, and I wore it 
on every show I did after this pilot. 
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But best of all I gained a friendship with a kind and gentle man 
who remains to this day one of the people I love most. Mark Nichols 
was the publicist on this production and was not only fluent in Italian 
and amazingly good at his job, but knew wonderful restaurants tour- 
ists never entered and willingly haggled on my behalf in shops when- 
ever I wanted to buy something. I was never comfortable with this 
aspect of shopping in Latin countries. However, once I went into 
business for myself, I realized that it is really just a form of negotiat- 
ing and I’m perfectly comfortable with that. 

Alas, even the most fun productions must end. We had three weeks 
of leisure before we were needed back in Los Angeles to do the loop- 
ing and Cynthia and I decided to make the most of our first time in 
Europe. With Europe on Five Dollars A Day in hand we took off. 
Our itinerary included Florence, Venice, Vienna, Paris, and London. 

Florence was all I ever dreamed it would be. When in Rome I 
had been to see Michelangelo’s “Moses” in the tiny church of San 
Pietro en Vincoli. It being a much safer time then, the statue was 
completely unprotected and you could walk right up to it and touch 
if you wished. The same held true for his “David” in Florence. I was 
absolutely astonished when I touched the “David’s” toe and it was 
cold. The marble had appeared so warm and alive. 

We had been walking barefoot in Rome not a week before but we 
encountered freezing rain and snow in Venice. We found a small ho- 
tel off San Marco Square, the lobby of which was filled with water. 
San Marco Square itself had a walkway erected on wooden plat- 
forms so that people could traverse the Square, which was in waist- 
deep water. Everywhere we looked the natives were bundled in warm 
clothing and high-top boots but continued to disclaim that this was a 
regular occurrence in Venice. 

We took the train to Vienna. In the middle of the night we crossed the 
border between Italy and Austria. Heavy boots in the corridor and harsh pound- 
ing on our door awakened us. A border guard entered our roomette and de- 
manded our passports. Knowing that we were Americans and safe and that 
our passports were valid and in order didn’t keep this from being an unnery- 
ing experience. The harshness of it all gave us a small glimpse of what travel- 
ers during wartime must have felt like. Only then it was often a matter of life- 
and-death and having no proper papers. 
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Although I had done well for us with the Italian language and 
currency, I had a complete block once we got to Austria. I didn’t 
understand German and had no interest in learning. Cynthia carried 
us through. She said it was actually a lot like English with stuff added 
on to the ends of words. We decided we couldn’t be in Austria and 
not go to a concert so we found a small concert hall near the hotel 
and went. At intermission we needed the ladies room and went look- 
ing for it. When we were unable to locate it, we went back to an 
usher at the door and I asked him first in English, then in Spanish, 
then in French where the bathroom was. We were met by deep con- 
centration followed by a blank stare on his part. Finally, our look of 
absolute desperation clicked and he pointed down the hall and to the 
right. Pantomime sometimes supersedes language skills. 

20th Century Fox arranged for us to be met at the airport in Paris 
by a car with driver. We were thrilled. We checked into our hotel, 
which was right across the street from the elegant Georges Cing and 
made arrangements for him to meet us and drive us to all the places 
of interest on our long list. For three days we made the most of being 
in Paris. I bought a Paris dress, we went to the Folies Bergére fol- 
lowed by a night at a disco, ending up at dawn for onion soup at Les 
Halles. We were running on adrenaline and never once did it occur to 
us that we were abusing the privilege of the studio’s car and driver! 
T’m horrified today to think what this must have cost the studio. Then 
we were off to London. 

In London no one met us. We made our way to a small hotel that 
boasted radiant heat and was listed in our ever-handy book. Unfortu- 
nately, for the duration of our stay this was nonfunctioning. But we 
did see all of the attractions London had to offer and because we 
were back in a country whose lingua franca was English, it was a 
breeze to get around on public transportation. 

This trip was the magnificent start of many to follow in the ensu- 
ing years. I can’t imagine my life without travel and feel that the 
primary incentive for making a lot of money is so that I will always 
be able to indulge in art and travel. 

Cynthia and I remain friends today and have fond memories of 
our whirlwind tour of Europe. 
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ACTORS 
(In Broad Brush Strokes ) 


I find American actors and actresses differ greatly from Europe- 
ans. At least, it seemed so to me when I was working on a steady 
basis. European actors seemed unapologetic regarding their profes- 
sion, whereas American actors were slightly embarrassed by it. I don’t 
know whether that was attributable to the fact that most European 
actors are schooled in theater, makeup, mime, fencing, etc. and feel 
they are coming from a very good foundation while American actors 
often just get lucky. How often did you hear in the ’50s and ’60s that 
someone was discovered sitting on a park bench, at a soda fountain, 
or, as in my case, eating in a restaurant? And in the ’70s and ’80s 
America’s up-and-coming actors often were drawn from modeling 
careers and the music business. In any event, I think that phenom- 
enon often contributed to the actors with whom I worked being very 
caught up in the size of their dressing room or whether or not a driver 
chauffeured them to and from the studio. 

Tt was my experience, however, that most actresses seemed to be 
comfortable with their profession and less likely to be demanding re- 
garding the accoutrements of the trade. This could be a false impression 
on my part as far as actresses are concerned in that often I was the guest 
star of the week and the only actress on the set. My conclusion was that 
society allows and even encourages women to play fanciful roles. Male 
children, on the other hand, are encouraged to be cops and robbers, cow- 
boys and Indians, but to give all this up as adults. They are entreated to 
stop playing and become serious in life. Actors continue to play but 
often have guilty feelings about doing so as well as making unconscio- 
nably large amounts of money for so much fun. 

Whenever I ponder this, two men come immediately to mind. 
The first was Vince Edwards. I met Vince when I auditioned for a 
segment of the Ben Casey series in which he was starring. The epi- 
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sode was titled, “If You Play Your Cards Right, You Too, Can Be A 
Loser” and Vince was directing it. I played the abused young wife of 
a glue-sniffing addict (played by David Jones of Oliver! and later, The 
Monkees fame). 

Vince was an absolutely wonderful director. I must say, it has 
been my experience that actors who become directors are often bet- 
ter at the job because they’ve been there. They allow time for think- 
ing, and making transitions, while still keeping the pace. And Vince 
had some wonderfully inventive (without being obvious and intru- 
sive) shots lined up, so the episode was quite interesting to watch. 
Doing the show was a dream for me in that most of my scenes were 
with Davy. Not so much so for Davy, who had hospital scenes with 
Dr. Ben Casey. Vince was so into directing this episode that he some- 
what neglected his role as an actor and wound up, much to the dis- 
may of Davy, writing his lines on Davy’s forehead and reading them 
from there! 

During the course of the show Vince asked me out to dinner. He 
was a big huggy bear of a man with a twinkle in his eye and a terrific 
sense of humor and I thoroughly enjoyed his company. This person 
was a far cry from the actor I experienced on the Ben Casey set. That 
Vince Edwards was ever vigilant that the studio brass were not try- 
ing to put something over on him or cheat him out of the perks asso- 
ciated with his position in the show. This seemed to me to be an 
exhausting and time-consuming preoccupation. 

It always fascinated me that his work on Ben Casey looked so 
serious and ponderous compared to the man I knew. The show never 
captured his humor and he had a terrible mannerism when doing any 
dramatic role. He sort of swung his head from side to side the way 
polar bears do in the zoo. I think only his performances as a singer on 
variety shows brought out the charming fellow that he truly was. 

Davy was a scamp from the get-go! He sensed immediately that 
Vince was interested in me and set about to provoke him. Davy in- 
vited me to the racetrack one weekend (he had been an apprentice 
jockey prior to starring in Oliver!) and on the set on Monday morn- 
ing, talked of nothing else. It shouldn’t have made Vince uneasy if 
he’d been logical, instead of emotional. When I signed on for the 
role and was told Davy was to play my husband, I had serious con- 
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cerns that the audience wouldn’t buy the relationship because he was 
so much younger than I. Davy just seemed to intuitively know that 
Vince was extremely jealous and possessive and played it for all it 
was worth. 

Once the episode was finished, Vince and I began dating. On the 
first date he took me to the racetrack. I had no idea at the time that he 
was an inveterate racetrack-goer. I have less than zero interest in 
gambling so found it to be a very long day waiting between races 
while Vince set about the task of calculating odds for making bets. 
Unfortunately, during one of the races, the horse crossed the finish 
line and dropped dead. They came out with an enormous crane and 
dragged him off the track. Whereupon I, being an animal lover, burst 
into tears. 

The second track date we had I came prepared. I brought a book 
so that while he was figuring out the odds, I could read. Unfortu- 
nately, the book was The Snow Goose. It has a very sad ending, which 
again sent me into tears. I’m sure people sitting around us wondered 
why ever in the world he continued to bring this weeping woman to 
the racetrack. 

Vince and I dated for about a year and a half. My mother adored 
him, and both he and she assumed we would get married. In my 
mind it was never a possibility. For all his loving and generous na- 
ture and the darling twinkle in his eye, he was still a compulsive 
gambler and an overly possessive Italian. What I'd taken for extreme 
interest in me in the beginning of the relationship was, in fact, deep 
insecurity on his part. He needed to know where I was every moment 
of the day and night. Often after saying he’d call me at six and we’d 
get together for dinner, he’d call at seven to say he was running late. 
Then again at nine to check in (by which time I’d grown hungry and 
semi annoyed) and finally at eleven (by which time I'd eaten without 
him and was sleepy). He was certainly going about his business while 
I was left on hold waiting at home. 

On one such occasion he called me at the seven o’clock juncture 
and I simply didn’t answer the phone. I then received calls from him 
straight through the evening, night and early morning; none of which 
did I answer. The next day when he wanted to know where I’d been, 
T explained that I'd been home but not answering his calls and cited 
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the time of each. What followed was a typical “if you cared about me 
you wouldn’t have made me wonder where you were” — “‘if you cared 
about me, you wouldn’t have distrusted me and constantly checked 
up on me” conversation —the kind of conversation which solves noth- 
ing and is exhausting in itself. I'd already been through this in my 
marriage, and never wanted to repeat it again. 

Ultimately, we went our separate ways but with no animosity 
and always good feelings for the happiness of one another. I was 
sorry that when he died, his wife chose to disclose that he’d been a 
compulsive gambler. I don’t think it was common knowledge and 
felt that it unnecessarily invaded his privacy in death. 

As I said, two actors come to mind when I think of preoccupation 
with perks. The other was Bill Bixby. 

Bill and I met the first time because I was doing a pilot for a 
series and he was visiting someone on the set. We seemed to hit it off 
and when he did My Favorite Martian I was hired as the guest star 
on an episode. Toward the end of the shoot, he came to my dressing 
room and invited me out. This is going to sound soooo *60s, but I 
asked him what his sign was. Okay, don’t laugh, people did that in 
those days. It turned out he was an Aquarius and I had been advised 
the week before by some soothsayer to avoid Aquarians, particularly 
those who were February Aquarians. It turned out he was a January 
Aquarian and personable enough for me to ignore this advice. I 
should’ ve seen the writing on the wall however when he handed me 
a press release on him stating I'd get to know a lot about him if I'd 
read it. I thought this was a bizarre thing to do. In retrospect, perhaps 
it wasn’t that strange. How many times have you been sitting across 
the table from yet another new date and having to explain where you 
went to school, what you did in your youth, etc. etc. etc. (maybe a 
bio would have been handy)? Nevertheless, at that time I found it 
off-putting. We went out a few times and parted. 

We met again by chance in a restaurant about two years later and 
began the process (sans up-dated bio) once again. Bill was very com- 
petitive about everything and during the two-and-a-half years of our 
relationship, I was often reluctant to tell him when I was working if 
he weren’t working as well at the time. 

I’ve always felt that I was competitive but only with myself. As a 
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ballet dancer I expected to be better today than I was yesterday, and 
better yet tomorrow. And, of course, I was never competing with a 
male dancer for any role. As an actress, I felt if I gave a reading of 
which I approved and deemed my best, if I didn’t get the role it had 
to do with the producers or directors having something entirely dif- 
ferent in mind for that character. Consequently, I never really felt I 
was competing with another actress. 

Bill competed with everybody and in everything he did. It was 
ultimately this (or perhaps the fact that he was an Aquarian) that led 
to our breakup. In explanation I remember saying to him, “Bill, the 
difference between us is this: If I’m on my way to an interview and I 
see a bird fallen from a nest, I will pick it up and take it to the vet. 
From the vet’s office I will call my agent and have him reschedule 
the interview. I'll be just as good an actress and just as right for the 
part an hour from now. You, on the other hand, on your way to an 
interview could find your mother lying in the street. You would sim- 
ply roll down the window and say, “I’m on my way to an interview 
and I'll tend to you when I get back. Wish me luck!” Our priorities 
were just different. 

We worked together on The Courtship of Eddie’s Father as well 
as an episode of The Magician. Jimmy Komac was the producer as 
well as Bill’s co-star on The Courtship of Eddie’s Father which was, 
to my mind, the most appealing work Bill ever did. The chemistry 
was perfect between and among all the characters on that show. 

I had first met Jimmy Komac when he was co-directing a 
Hennessey episode, in which I appeared (“Scarlet Woman in White”). 
Titillating title, wish I could remember what it was about. I just re- 
member that the star was Jackie Cooper and that he gave me wonder- 
ful advice regarding hitting marks. He said that it was absolutely 
crucial that an actor learn to ‘feel’ where his marks were in a scene 
and that, failing that, he should walk backwards out of the marks so 
that he’d know how many steps it would take to walk into them. This 
kept one from walking into a scene and breaking eye contact to find 
one’s marks. Luckily, I always could just unfailingly feel where they 
were. I don’t know whether classes in camera technique give begin- 
ners this tip today or not but it’s definitely worth knowing. For those 
of you not in the business and reading this, your marks are the pieces 
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of tape put on the floor showing you where you must stand in order 
to be in the best light and in focus for the camera. Crucial! 

Jimmy had begun his career in stand-up comedy and had a great 
sense of humor. When I went to his office to audition for Courtship 
he kept telling me how tired I looked and finally insisted that I lie 
down on the couch in his office. So, I did. Now, he had just, at great 
effort, installed a sign on the ceiling that said: SMILE, BABY! I'M 
GOING TO MAKE YOU A STAR! I, however, was too near-sighted 
to read anything at that distance so, the joke was lost on me. He was 
very disappointed. 

Interestingly, he told me something that tumed out to be true. He 
said, “You know, you're never going to be a star’? And when I asked 
what made him come to that conclusion he accurately replied, “Because 
you don’t NEEEEED it.” From a perspective of mental health, I’m glad 
he was right. But, it might have been fun to have been a star! 

Speaking of stardom, on several occasions early on in my career 
when I was being interviewed about where I wanted it to go I cava- 
lierly said, “Oh, I’d like to be trampled to death by avid fans.” Then 
two incidents changed my mind. 

One day while shooting High Time, we were inundated by col- 
lege students on the football field. The younger members of the cast 
were backed up to the field house signing autographs and surrounded 
by this pushing mob. I guess what happened is common. The people 
in the back are trying to press forward and so they’re pushing on the 
people that are closest to you and they have nowhere to go. You, of 
course, retreat as much as possible but wind up pinned to the field 
house and in peril of being crushed. It was scary. 

The second incident took place when I went to see Richard Bur- 
ton in Hamlet on Broadway. My date, Mort Sahl, and I went back- 
stage and Elizabeth Taylor was there. The Burtons invited us to go 
with them for drinks after the show. Leaving with them by the stage 
door was safe enough because there was a corridor of bodyguards 
holding back the fans. Once in the limousine, it became a whole 
other matter. Again, the people in the back pushed the people in the 
front into the sides of the limousine and it began to rock. It flashed 
through my mind that, contrary to what I had said, this would not be 
the way I'd like to meet my demise. Number One, it would’ ve been 
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awful. But Number Two, I would not have been thrilled with my 
billing : “Taylor, Burton, Sahl and unidentified female crushed in 
limousine/fans encounter!” No, no, no. 

Just an aside about Elizabeth Taylor and Richard Burton. As I 
mentioned, he was doing a modern dress Hamlet on Broadway at the 
time. Mort Sahl (more about him later) and I attended the matinee 
because Mort was appearing at the Village Gate so an evening per- 
formance was out of the question. Matinees are an interesting phe- 
nomena in New York. This was true to form, peopled by various 
groups of blue-haired ladies who, when they know the dialog (unfor- 
tunately, they did) have no qualms about reciting it along with the 
actors. And not always sotto voce. Richard had a Greek chorus ac- 
companiment to his “to be or not to be” speech! 

When we went back to his dressing room to meet the two of them 
and set off for dinner, Elizabeth was in his dressing room. I had seen 
her at various spots around Los Angeles but never up close. In per- 
son she was even more exquisite than on the screen. Her skin was 
flawless and her eyes everything you’ ve ever heard. Later someone 
asked me, “Was she fat?” to which I truthfully replied, “Who knows? 
I never got below her chin!” She was not only stunning but sweet. 
She said she had seen me in Kissin’ Cousins and enjoyed my work. I 
was flabbergasted that she’d seen that at the time but in retrospect 
shouldn’t have been so surprised. She had children who would have 
been the right age for that movie. It’s weird; I guess those of us who 
don’t know her never imagine her as a mom. 

Richard, on the other hand, seemed to me to be a male chauvinist 
piglet. He made all the complimentary masculine remarks almost by 
rote and gave no credence to a female opinion. I was underimpressed. 

We went downtown to take in Mort’s show and Elizabeth waited 
till the lights were dimmed before slipping into her seat so that she 
would cause as little commotion as possible. Unfortunately, as she 
passed one table its rude occupant recognized her and said aloud, 
“She’s fat!” Today I would say to that person, “And you're bloody 
tude.” Then I just sat there completely embarrassed for her having to 
put up with this. I hoped she’d been in show business so long it just 
rolled off her back. I don’t mean to seem Pollyanna-ish but it would 
have been so much better for all of us had the rude patron just have 
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whispered, “Didn’t you just love her in ...?” 

Once again, I’ve digressed from the subject of Bill Bixby. To 
wrap it up, we remained friends throughout his life. I often felt like 
“Mother Craig.’ He came to see me before he married Brenda to ask 
my opinion. I told him I thought he’d better get married before he 
was so set in his ways no one would be able to live with him. He 
called me when his father died and when his son was born. I called 
him when his son died. 

His son, Christopher, was the same age as my nephew, Todd. 
When Bill was doing The Hulk, Todd and I visited him on the set. 
Todd was about four years old and very impressed with Lou Ferrigno 
as the big green Hulk, less with Bill because he was a plain and 
ordinary person, and even less impressed with the process of making 
television. I said to him, “So, Todd, what do you think?” His reply 
was, “BORING” (they had been shooting the same scene for at least 
20 takes). I said, “Remember this when you get to be 16 years old 
and think this might be an appealing way to make a living.” It’s defi- 
nitely not all dark glasses and signing autographs! 

I saw Bill periodically up until the time he married his second 
wife and then became ill. 

At a memorabilia convention a couple of years ago his stand-in 
gave me Bill’s mother’s phone number in San Francisco. I was up in 
the Bay area and had lunch with her. I think it must be tough to out- 
live not only your husband, but also your only son, as well as your 
grandchild. She said that he was the last of the Bixby line and they 
were fifth generation San Franciscans! But she’s spunky and is man- 
aging very well. 

Okay, I said I’d tell you more about Mort Sahl later. It is now 
that time. 
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MORT SAHL 


I divorced Jimmy Boyd in 1962 and was very interested in just 
taking a break from being married or dating or any such thing so I 
was, essentially, hanging out with friends. One of them was Bernie 
Ebbins, the brother of Milt Ebbins who was Mort Sahl’s manager. 
These were in the heydays of nightclubs and there was a club on 
Sunset Strip called The Crescendo. Upstairs was a smaller club called 
The Interlude. Bernie took me to see Mort who was playing the big 
room. Joannie Sommers was a jazz singer and Mort’s opening act. 
She was also famous for a Pepsi jingle she did. At that time Mort was 
a very hot comedian, although I didn’t know it because hanging out 
at nightclubs was never one of the things I did for entertainment. I 
saw his show and thought he was brilliant! Bernie took me backstage 
to meet him and we all went up to Mort’s house afterward. He was 
bright and funny and I was smitten. 

A caution to all you ladies who are attracted to a fellow—do not do 
what I did. Because we shared the same talent agency, I managed to 
figure out when he was going to be there and just happened to be there 
myself. We kept running into one another by accident and finally he 
asked me out. Ultimately what happens when you get down the line in 
the relationship is that you look back and wonder if you hadn’t con- 
stantly been underfoot and in sight and available, would he have both- 
ered to find out your phone number and called on his own? I wondered 
that when three years later Mort asked me to marry him. By that time 
we'd been through so much, I knew that I couldn’t ever say that I would 
take him ‘for better or worse.’ We’d already used up all the ‘worse.’ 

But I’m way ahead of the story. We began dating. 

Not only was Mort bright and funny but he was also just neurotic 
enough to be attractive to me. I’m sure no one who’s ever known 
him well considers him a mental-health poster, including himself! 
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Mort’s career began at the “hungry i” in San Francisco where he 
did stand-up political satire at a time when this country was probably 
five years behind the times as far as recognizing what was going on 
politically. Mort, in his club act, talked about current events. His 
audiences were entranced with his insights and what they took to be 
prescience. Part of his downfall was that he taught them to think and 
pay attention to what was going on at the time. Later, having been 
well schooled by him, they were annoyed that he could no longer 
predict the future. He had never been a predictor of the future but, 
rather, a commentator on the present. 

It was an exciting time in this country. John Kennedy was Presi- 
dent and Mort’s manager, Milt, was also managing Peter Lawford so 
there was an inside track there. Mort was doing not only political 
dinners, but also the nightclub circuit, and was becoming more and 
more worn down by the travel and impermanence associated with it. 
He instructed Milt to lessen his nightclub dates and secure roles in 
movies. He said if James Garner could go from television Westerns 
to leads in films, he felt he should be afforded the same opportunity. 

As luck would have it, they were planning to do A Sign in Sidney 
Brustein’s Window on Broadway and wanted Mort for the leading 
role. He went back to New York and began rehearsals. All did not go 
well. Mort was used to working extemporaneously, so found learn- 
ing lines difficult and he and the director just didn’t hit it off. The 
bottom line was that he left the show (a case of his saying, “I quit” 
simultaneously as the director said, “You're fired”), 

He was back in Los Angeles only briefly before Warren Beatty 
stopped by his house for a talk. He told Mort that he should go back 
to rehearsals and do the show. He said that he knew that Mort felt 
like a fish out of water taking on this job, but that he didn’t want 
Mort to go through what he had after the success of Splendor in the 
Grass. Warren said that he’d been so successful in that role that he 
had taken way too long to choose something of equal value as a fol- 
low-up project and that he’d experienced almost a state of paralysis 
before getting back on track. He felt, and rightly so, that valuable 
career time had been lost needlessly. 

Warren had absolutely nothing to gain by giving this encourage- 
ment or by disclosing anything so personal. I thought this was such a 
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generous thing to do. Unfortunately, the opportunity to go back and 
do the play never materialized. Nor did movie roles, and Mort fell 
into a deeper and deeper funk. 

Then Jack Kennedy was killed and both Mort and I agreed that Lee 
Harvey Oswald could not have done it alone. My family lived in Dallas 
and without actually following someone from the Book Depository it 
was ludicrous to believe that the police would, on a hunch, choose to go 
to Oak Cliff and into a movie theater and find this lone killer. 

Thus began a quest that impacted not only Mort’s career, but his 
every waking hour. It colored everything he did. He would call me 
from the road where he was doing a club date to say, “I really got 
them tonight.” And my question more and more became, “But was it 
funny?” He was inundated with people who had conspiracy theories, 
not the least of whom was Jim Garrison of New Orleans. 

After we ascertained that marriage was out of the question we went 
our separate ways. We happened onto one another on the street in New 
York City a couple of years later and literally spent hours talking. He 
was going to New Orleans to see Jim Garrison and asked if I'd like to 
go. For a moment I was tempted but decided I really didn’t want any 
insider information. The assassination was an event that could not be 
undone and my having knowledge that few others had and which I had 
no intention of using in any manner would be useless (except from an 
intellectual point of view) and possibly dangerous. 

We had a deep connection over those three-and-a-half years we 
dated and a verbal shorthand that was amazing. 

Mort later dated and then married China Lee and they had a son. 
He excitedly told me about it one day when we ran into one another 
on the street. We went for coffee and he asked if I could guess what 
he’d named his son. Because we had been Fidelistas together I said, 
“Fidel.” He looked astonished, not remembering that he had told me 
he would name his son Fidel if he ever had one. My next guess was 
Che (Fidel’s second in command and also a hero of ours in days gone 
by). He said no, he’d named him Morton Lyon Sahl Jr. to which I 
blurted without thinking, “Oh no! You bought into the system.” 

It’s thanks to Mort that I got to meet and know Stan Kenton as 
well as Paul Desmond. It was he who introduced me to both their 
glorious sounds and although, because of their unique relation- 
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ship with him, he misses them like a father and brother, I miss 
them as well. 

It was also due to my relationship with Mort that I had the privi- 
lege of meeting Adlai Stevenson. At the time he was in an office 
across from the United Nations building in New York. I had been an 
admirer as well as an advocate for his Presidency, so was thrilled at 
the opportunity to meet him. He had an Old World graciousness and 
was, as one would expect, extremely bright. However, during the 
visit I became absolutely fascinated with his smoking ritual. Having 
lit up, he puffed on the cigarette until it was time to dispose of the 
ash. Then he opened his desk drawer, wherein was secreted an ash- 
tray, tamped the accumulated ash off the end of the cigarette, and 
closed the drawer. This action was repeated time and time again dur- 
ing our visit with him. 

Once he had finished smoking, he opened the desk drawer one 
last time, crushed the butt, and deposited the contents of the ashtray 
into his scrap basket beside his desk! He obviously wasn’t trying to 
hide the evidence. I was wildly curious but thought it would be rude 
to ask him why he smoked in this manner. 

While I haven’t seen Mort in some years now, I feel certain that 
if we met we’d be able to pick up our conversation in that familiar 
shorthand that old friends seem to share. 
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TELEVISION 


I entered television just as they were phasing out live TV and 
beginning to shoot three-camera shows as well as shows that were 
shot exactly like motion pictures. I saw Mark Goddard the other day 
and we were reminiscing about the horrors of doing live TV. We 
appeared together in a Chevy Mystery Show in an episode entitled, 
“Murder Me Nicely”. Mark and I played teenagers in high school 
and Everett Sloan was our teacher. Paul Nichols directed the epi- 
sode. Unlike movies or episodic television, where you can do mul- 
tiple takes and then retakes if that isn’t sufficient, live television of- 
fers you one chance and one chance only. Rehearsals are geared 
around meeting these time constraints. 

The rehearsal process on the show was singularly nerve racking. 
I was told by veteran actors that no matter how many live shows 
you’ve done it’s always nerve racking. This proved especially so 
because neither Mark nor I had ever done live television before and 
Everett Sloan was highly volatile. So, too, was Paul Nichols. This 
was not a wonderful experience on anyone’s part. 

With live, the set itself is nonexistent. You’re actually working in 
a vast space with everything delineated by tape on the floor. It’s a 
little bit like hopscotch. You have no idea where anything is going to 
be almost up until the time of the shoot. 

One day we came back from lunch, Paul looked at his watch, and 
said to lock the rehearsal room door and we would begin. We noticed 
that Everett Sloan was not yet back from lunch and mentioned this to 
Paul. He said, ““We’ll begin without him.” This proved immediately 
impossible in that Everett had the first line so the call of ‘Action!’ 
was met by dead silence interrupted only by loud pounding and yell- 
ing outside the door. The scene became ludicrous, Paul calling for 
action and Everett pounding and yelling outside the rehearsal hall, 
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and everyone else standing around not knowing where to look! When 
it became obvious that this was a Mexican standoff, Paul ordered the 
door to be unlocked and rehearsals began. 

During the course of the play, I write a note to Mark, fold it and pass 
it to him. He puts it in his shirt pocket, only to be caught in the act by 
Everett and made to read it in front of the class. This went wonderfully 
well in rehearsal. In the actual shooting of the show, when timing was 
critical, I wrote the note and instead of folding it twice, I folded it only 
once. This caused an absolute dilemma for Mark. It simply wouldn’t fit 
in his pocket and as he struggled to put it in and was called to the front of 
the class to read it, he was so discombobulated that he went ‘up’ on his 
lines. Asked to read it aloud, he stood frozen and unable to continue. I 
think it was only the murderous look of Everett that finally jump-started 
his brain and he came up with his lines. Mark says to this day the re- 
membrance of that can cause his blood to run cold. 

Tnanother scene Mark was supposed to attempt to strangle Everett. Everett 
was not young, somewhat cranky, and not at all pleased to be working with 
novices in a live TV situation. Each time the scene was rehearsed Everett 
complained bitterly that Mark was truly throttling him. At one point, he dra- 
matically announced that he had seen stars (and he didn’t mean us!) and was 
under the distinct impression that Mark was trying to kill him. 

My recollection is that Mark really wasn’t given much help by the 
director in this scene. He was made more and more nervous by his sup- 
posed lack of strangling technique and Everett’s sputtering reaction to it. 
I thought, personally, that if directors and actors were in such adversarial 
positions all the time (as seemed to be the case on that set), that these 
were not circumstances under which I would like to work for any length 
of time. Fortunately, I didn’t have to make that choice as live TV was 
soon phased out. Film came in and we all lived happily ever after... 

Idid a role in the Mr. Lucky series. The show was titled, “Little Miss 
Wow.” The premise was stolen from an O. Henry short story. It was 
about a girl who is kidnapped and is so completely obnoxious and ob- 
streperous that, in the end, the kidnappers would gladly pay someone to 
take her back. It was directed by Boris Sagal (his daughter, Katie Sagal 
was later the lead in the series, Married...With Children). 

Boris was an excellent director. This was in 1959 so I’d not been 
acting all that long. He, on the other hand, was very used to working 
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with Method-trained actors. He said things to me that left me abso- 
lutely glaze-eyed and not understanding a thing he was talking about. 
At one point he said, “In this scene I want you to relate to the door.” 
He meant for me to look at the door. I had no idea what relationship 
I was supposed have to the door! It all sounded bizarre to me. Fi- 
nally, I did get his meaning and we proceeded. Later, during the same 
shoot, he was trying to get me to do a kind of ‘tough’ act and he said, 
“Sort of play it like James Cagney.” I had never seen James Cagney 
so I had no idea what that meant or how Cagnéy might play any- 
thing. I was absolutely mystified and too new at the game to say, “I 
have no idea what you’ re talking about.” Or even, “Could you please 
give me better instructions?” It was a terrifying experience. 

A lot of my earlier acting was a terrifying experience. It wasn’t 
because I was scared of the job. I simply lived in fear that someone 
was going to question why I was doing something a certain way and 
my response of, “It just feels right”, was not going to satisfy them. I 
just knew they were going to say, “It may feel right to you but it feels 
wrong to me, so YOU’RE FIRED!” 

Finally, about six years into my acting career, I asked Joanne 
Woodward for the name of her teacher on the West Coast. She said it 
was Kurt Conway, and I called him. I told him I thought I needed to 
join a beginning acting class. He recognized my name, knew my 
work and said I should come in and talk to him and then we’d decide. 

When I sat down he said, “I’ve seen your work. Why do you 
think you belong in a beginner’s class?” I explained to him that I was 
not all that crazy about actors and that when I had to do a scene in 
which my leading man died, I often pretended that he was someone I 
really cared about, like my dog. Then I would look at him, but think 
of my dog and I’d be able to cry. I said I was positive that real actors 
were able to bring tears just seeing their fellow actor lying on the 
ground. He said, “Actually, that’s not the case. Welcome to Method 
acting. You seem to have discovered the basics all on your own.” I 
got to start in an Intermediate/Advanced Workshop. 

I truly believe you can’t teach someone to act. But I do believe 
you can teach them to think about their choices and their reactions in 
any given situation. I also believe that if you read Stanislavsky (his 
book, My Life in Art defines Method acting), and don’t get caught up 
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in a mumble-and-scratch version of the Method, it’s a very logical 
approach. Studying with Kurt gave me confidence about the choices 
I made and ever after that, I knew if my choice was questioned by a 
director, I would be able to cite a logical reason for having done 
what I did. No more “‘it just feels right” even though it often did. 
What a freeing experience! 

To this day when I see an actor’s work, I much prefer watching 
someone who is completely committed to a bad choice than an actor 
who is half-heartedly tip-toeing around a good one! 

Again, I digress. In “Little Miss Wow” I was supposed to acci- 
dentally fall off a pier. Now, today I am an almost swimmer. Then I 
was a complete non-swimmer, but game. I told Boris I was willing to 
fall off the pier as long as he had stunt men in the water to pull me 
out. In those days there weren’t a lot of stuntwomen and the few 
there were, walked like wranglers. Consequently, I did as much of 
my own stunt work as possible. 

We shot this scene at night (whatever happened to day-for-night 
shots?). It was a cold, cold night and the water was even colder. One 
of the stunt men advised me to rub a thick coating of Vaseline at the 
base of my spine, saying that this would keep the water from abso- 
lutely chilling me to the bone. I fell in, sank like a stone, and was, 
sure enough, pulled to the surface by stunt men in wet suits. It’s in- 
credible how heavy clothing is once you’re in the water! After we 
shot the scene I was marched off to my dressing room, fed a shot of 
brandy and bundled up until my teeth stopped sounding like casta- 
nets. I was ever so glad to have that part of the shoot over. 

The other stunt I remember vividly was on The New Breed se- 
ries. This segment was titled, “Hail, Hail the Gang’s All Here”. In 
that I played two characters—sisters, actually, one pretty and one 
not. The pretty one was dancing on a tabletop at some sort of men’s 
party. She was fairly close to a window and as someone reached for 
her, she backed up, and fell out of the window. The director asked if 
I could do the window fall for him and I said, “Of course.” There was 
a mattress on the floor outside the window and since this was to have 
been in a high-rise building, I did a diminishing scream. I was really 
stoked on doing stunts! It turned out to hold me in good stead once I 
got the role of Batgirl. 
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When I played the unattractive sister, they decided to have me 
wear glasses. I have worn glasses all my life, so I offered to wear my 
own. We rehearsed the scene and I went off to have my makeup 
touched up and to get my glasses. When I returned, it felt like the 
actor was standing right on top of me. I kept leaning back to get him 
in my focal range. The cameraman finally said, “Yvonne, you’re lean- 
ing out of your key light.” When I turned around to respond to him I 
was shocked to find all of these people standing around watching the 
scene. The director was Walter Grauman who was known as an actor’s 
director. This meant that he did as many takes as necessary until the 
actor felt comfortable, much to the chagrin of the producer who would 
have liked everything done in one take. 

Icalled Wally over and said, “‘Are all of those people going to watch?” 
Wally, looking bewildered, said, “All what people?” “Them,” I replied, 
waving my hand out toward the darkness of the sound stage. He said, 
“They’re the crew, they always watch.” Believe it or not, because my 
eyesight is so dismal, it never occurred to me that anyone other than the 
director and cameraman was watching. I found it very disconcerting. 
My concentration has always been wonderful in a scene because I’m 
only aware of those people with whom I’m interacting. 

We decided to ditch my glasses for ones that were non-prescrip- 
tion. Thus, the distance between me and my fellow actor was once 
again perfect and my belief that no one was watching me was intact. 

Edward Andrews played one of the men at the party in The New 
Breed and later played my boss and “Sugar Daddy” when we did the 
movie, How to Frame a Figg with Don Knotts. 

Don Knotts did a major piece of comedy business that he impro- 
vised on the spot and it absolutely cracked me up. It takes place dur- 
ing a scene in which I’m trying to get him drunk in order to take 
compromising photos of him for purposes of blackmail. I give him a 
drink and then I suggest he take off his jacket and get more comfort- 
able. This he proceeds to do without ever letting go of the drink in 
one hand and he never spills a drop! Because he always seemed so 
“twitchy” in the roles he played, I expected some of that in person. 
He was, instead, a quiet, almost reserved type of guy when not in 
front of the camera and wildly inventive when comedy ‘business’ 
was needed. 
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I'm Dickens.... He’s Fenster was shot ‘live’ before an audience. 
This meant a day at a table read (everyone sits at a table and reads the 
script), a day of blocking the scene (the director moves the actors 
around the set), a couple of days of rehearsal, and finally the day of 
shooting before the audience. Normally, live audience shows shoot 
twice, both the rehearsal and the final show. If anything is missed, 
pickups are done at the end of the final show. I had a line that I 
simply could not get right, neither in rehearsal nor in the final shoot. 
We pressed on knowing we would do pickups at the end. Indeed we 
did and I continuously fluffed the line. 

In exasperation I said, “Rats and mice!” At this, the audience, 
about whom I'd completely forgotten because I was so intent on get- 
ting this line right, burst into laughter. I finally got the line right. 
Months later, I ran into Dick Van Dyke who said that every time 
anyone made a mistake on his show, they played the soundtrack of 
my voice saying, “Rats and mice!” Show business is filled with exple- 
tives, “Rats and mice” never having been one of them until then! 

Marty Ingalls was one of the two leads (the other being John Astin). 
The first day on the set he told me the story (which I’m sure we’ ve all 
heard by now) of his mental breakdown wherein he was unable to walk, 
so was forced to crawl around his apartment for months on end. He also 
told me he had been poor as he was growing up and was now compelled 
to have two exact copies of everything he owned. Later that day, he 
showed me the blueprints for a house he was intending to build. When I 
asked him where the second one would be, he didn’t get it. I concluded 
his sense of humor did not extend to himself. 

I was a guest on two of Irwin Allen’s opuses. “Wild Journey” 
was the time travel story on Land of the Giants. Bruce Dern was my 
co-star. I’ve never worked with him nor seen him since so have no 
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way of knowing whether he’s congenitally wacko or was just wacko at 
this time of his life on this show. First off, he was involved at that time in 
long distance running. I mean, really long distances. He lived in Malibu 
and ran into Fox studios (a distance of some 30 miles) every morning. 
That meant that he arrived sweaty and mucky and waited to dry before 
makeup could be applied. He also refused to do more than one walk- 
through of a scene prior to shooting it with the excuse that he was con- 
serving his energy for his run home at the end of the day. 

Everyone who worked with him wound up walking the scene for 
the cameraman and holding their hand about where Bruce’s face 
would have been so that when the actual filming of the scene took 
place he would, miraculously, be in focus. He further enhanced his 
‘bad boy’ reputation by constantly using scatological language, to 
the horror of the script supervisor. One evening when Irwin Allen 
called the sound stage to say we were running overtime and to hurry 
it up, Bruce became so profane that the script supervisor said she 
was leaving unless someone put a stop to his behavior. He had to 
have been better brought up than this. His uncle was the poet, 
Archibald MacLeish. 

Someone told me (and I’m only taking their word for it — I 
never really watched the series) that our episode was the first in 
which the regular characters had to change their size. As I recall, 
we played two ordinary-looking people who turned out to be su- 
perior beings. We went through the entire episode in a time warp 
and found ourselves in the end, back in the airport whence it all 
began. The only evidence of any of this having happened was a 
note found in Bruce’s pocket. 

In the first take of this particular scene, Bruce pulled out the piece 
of paper and held it at arm’s length, looked perplexed, and handed it 
to me saying, “What do you make of this?” I took the piece of paper, 
read it (almost pressed to my nose), and handed it back to him say- 
ing, “I don’t know what it means.” The director yelled, “Cut!” He 
said, “You're supposed to be superior beings and you're handling of 
this piece of paper is turning into a comedy routine. Just hold the 
note about midway so that neither of you is able to read it, and so 
that it doesn’t look like a joke to the audience.” I guess superior 
beings will have perfect vision in the future. Hooray! 
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The episode I did for Irwin’s Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea 
was all about dinosaurs. As everyone knows all too well these 
scenes are shot with the actors looking at flags on poles on the 
set. At the time of the shoot no one knows what the dinosaurs (or 
monsters in monster movies) are really going to look like. We 
each just hold our own personal horrific image in mind and go 
from there. Handsome David Hedison was the young lead and 
Richard Baseheart, the older guy. They were both a joy to work 
with but on this show poor Richard had a major problem. He was 
terrified of heights and we spent a lot of time up on a ledge. It was 
not a happy circumstance but he toughed it out. 

For some reason, which I don’t recall, we were working with a 
gibbon ape in this show. David Hedison carried it around a lot, so it 
may have been his pet in the episode. The moment I arrived on the 
set the gibbon knew I was an animal lover and we became insepa- 
rable. Had the show not ended as soon as it did, I’d probably have 
run out and bought one for a pet. Saved by a short shoot! 

Alas, Richard Baseheart is dead. However, I saw David Hedison 
not too terribly long ago (yes, at a memorabilia convention) and he is 
still a stunning looking man! And a nice man as well. I reminded him 
of the time we were both taking a class with David Craig (no relation 
to me. He was actually the husband of Nancy Walker. She, of Broad- 
way and Rhoda fame). The class was designed to teach audition tech- 
niques to non-singing actors auditioning for roles in a musical. David 
Craig was a tough taskmaster and very sarcastic in his corrections. 
At one point as I came onstage and before I could even get to stage 
center, he shouted, “Less!” I said, “David, I haven’t done anything 
yet.” To which he replied, “Trust me, darling. It’s the walk. What is 
that walk?” About that time David H. came to my defense saying, 
“T’ve known Yvonne for years and she’s always walked exactly like 
that. She really isn’t doing anything unnatural to attract attention.” 

In 1968 I did an episode of Mod Squad entitled, “Find Tara 
Chapman.” This was, without a doubt, the best guest-starring experi- 
ence in episodic TV that I’ve ever had. It was, perhaps, the third or 
fourth show of the first season and because of this was closer to re- 
sembling a stage play effort than anything I’ve encountered. The cast 
was young and eager, the crew was helpful, and the producer and 
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director encouraged everyone’s input. The writer and producer were 
on the set a lot and available if anyone had ideas that they felt were 
relevant and could contribute to making the characters and their in- 
teraction more convincing. That just never happens in television, 
mainly due to the necessity of shooting quickly. 

I played a young woman on the run, having witnessed a gang- 
land killing. Unbeknownst to Tara Chapman, she had been exposed 
to spinal meningitis. The Mod Squad was trying to track her down in 
order to let her know this and help her seek medical treatment in 
time. Thinking they were young gangland ‘hit’ people pursuing her, 
she used every effort to evade them. 

It was, to my mind, the best dramatic work I’ve ever done on 
television. I think it was one of Michael Cole’s first acting jobs. He 
used to come to the set even on the days when he wasn’t needed for 
work just to observe and learn. 

Piggy Lipton was a lovely young woman who was the epitome 
of the look of that day. She was slender and ethereal and had long 
blonde hair and beautiful eyes. She had studied ballet and when we 
had down time on the set, she and I would do a ballet barre together. 
It was the first time I'd ever given a class to an adult. She not only 
followed intricate instructions but also took corrections and adjusted 
her work accordingly. Having taught only beginners-(and children at 
that), this came as a delightful surprise to me and made me want to 
teach or coach ballet sometime in the future. 

Clarence Williams III was the only one of the threesome who 
had had acting experience. The delightful Tige Andrews rounded out 
the permanent cast. That episode was also the first television acting 
experience for Della Reese. 

If Mod Squad was the high point of guest starring in episodic TV, 
the low point had‘to be working on Fantasy Island. The episode I 
participated in was titled, “Remember.....when”. It was one of those 
patched together things often done at the end of the season when 
everyone has not only run out of money, but also ideas. They’re still 
obligated to fill that hour, so they do a story based on flashbacks, 
which enables them to use stock footage from previous shows. 

Working with Ricardo Montalban was an absolute joy. He was a 
consummate professional and I’m convinced that his kind nature goes 
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clear to his bone marrow. On the other hand, Herve Villechaize was 
a very smarmy character indeed. I would not want to have endured 
working with him on a daily basis, as did Ricardo. I know it has to be 
difficult for an adult man to be so small that he almost constantly has 
to be physically picked up by someone in order to reach anything. 
However, Billy Barty is one of the “little people” and he is not lewd 
and lascivious! 

I did four Love, American Style segments. Michael Callan and I 
did the pilot for the series (“Love and a Couple of Couples”) as well 
as another episode, “Love and the Loudmouth.” Michael Callan who 
had appeared on Broadway in the original cast of West Side Story 
had amazing comedy timing and a visible twinkle in his eye. I just 
knew he was going to be the next Jack Lemmon. It never happened 
and who knows why, but I always enjoyed working with him as well 
as watching his work. 

I also did an episode titled, “In Search of a Son” on the Dick 
Powell Theatre. It was shot at what was once Republic Studios. These 
studios had been bought by a quartet of actors (one of whom was 
Dick Powell) and had been christened Four Star Studios. It was there 
that I met Aaron Spelling, who at that time was employed as a writer 
on the lot. I had a major crush on him and hoped he would ask me out 
but it never happened. He did, however, break in a pipe for me and 
advise me on aromatic tobacco when I decided to smoke a pipe. That 
was a short-lived activity! I really was lured to try it because I en- 
joyed the aroma when others smoked in my presence. I soon found 
out that one never really gets to enjoy the aroma of one’s own pipe 
and that it’s a major undertaking just to keep it burning - not to men- 
tion the reaming and cleaning. Well, you get the picture. 

Anyway, on this show I had the honor of working with a lovely 
English actress named Gladys Cooper who played my grandmother. 
Wonderful Buzz Kulik, who is now dead, directed it. My character 
was required to have an English accent so I studied with a dialect 
coach prior to taking the role. She graciously sat on the set for the 
duration of the shoot to make sure I didn’t lose my accent during a 
scene. The thing that was interesting to me about this was that she sat 
facing away from the set. When I questioned her about this she said 
it enabled her not to be distracted by the acting and the business that 
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was going on in the scene. In that way, she could isolate only the 
dialog and concentrate on it completely. Isn’t that ingenious? 

I had a scary experience during the shooting of a Malibu Run. 
Having read the script, which called for a scene in a swimming pool, 
and being a non-swimmer (no, worse than that, I was labeled a ‘sinker’ 
by every swim instructor who had attempted to teach me), I informed 
the director that I didn’t think I could accept the role because of this. 
I told him I thought I could possibly swim up from the deep end to 
the shallow but, under no circumstances, could I ever tread water. He 
assured me there was no problem and we would do it that way when 
we shot the scene. 

Now, came the day of the shoot and it was hideously windy. The 
crew had to dredge tables, chairs, as well as umbrellas from the pool 
before we could even start. And somehow, when setting up the cam- 
era, no one remembered that I was a non-swimmer. I was in the pool 
with three other girls and the director assigned us numbers which 
corresponded with who came out of the pool first, second, third and 
fourth. You guessed it! I got number four. They had also set up the 
camera at the deep end of the pool, which meant I was going have to 
tread water while three people clambered out ahead of me. 

At the sound of “Action!” we began swimming. I was doing 
fairly well until I looked up and saw the eight-foot marker on the 
side of the pool. Panic struck! I knew I was in over my head and 
I just stopped swimming and began flailing. This, of course, caused 
me to sink all the faster. Girl No, 3 just happened to be a swim- 
ming and diving champion and managed to herd me to the ladder 
where I could hold on for dear life until it was my turn to exit the 
pool. Fortunately, they had enough coverage of the shot so that, 
in the final version, no one ever noticed. But those on the set 
knew never to cast me in a mermaid film! 

I danced my feet off in the Wild, Wild West episode I did. It was 
called, “The Night of the Grand Emir” and was great fun. Among other 
things, I was required to do a belly dance as well as a Can-Can. Relying 
on my flexibility, I had not properly warmed up before running out and 
jumping into a ‘split’ in the Can-Can number. I felt my inner thigh muscle 
pull and briefly considered the possibility that they would have to em- 
ploy the use of a crane to get me to a standing position again. 
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The first day on the set I met Robert Conrad. He had eyes as blue 
as Paul Newman’s. Had anyone asked I would have mentioned only 
that about him. Unfortunately, as we shook hands he said, “I’m the 
short James Dean.” And to this day he has caused me to think short, 
not blue eyes, when his name is mentioned. We do ourselves an in- 
justice in trying to beat others to the draw by mentioning our imper- 
fections before they do. Chances are I’d never have noticed that he 
was short. I’m only five-four. 

Unfortunately, there was a ballroom dancing scene in this epi- 
sode. Sometimes I think there must have been a conspiracy to inject 
some sort of social dancing into every script I encountered. I con- 
vince myself that this wasn’t so by remembering that most of the 
writers of that day had grown up ballroom dancing. In their minds, 
I’m sure, it was a romantic action that added to a scene. For me it 
was torture. And in this instance it was torture for Bobby as well. He 
didn’t ballroom dance either. Now was my chance to lead and then 
I'd know exactly where we were going. And, luckily, it was a waltz. 
I knew how to waltz! 

On the first take, we waltzed out of the scene and the director 
asked that we repeat it, but a little faster. We did it again and yet 
again and each time his request was the same, just a little faster. Fi- 
nally, in desperation Bobby said to him, “Listen you try to do it faster 
in three inch lifts!” Case closed. It was a print. 
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THE MAN FROM U.N.C.L.E. 


My work on The Man from U.N.C. L. E. is remembered in a 
somewhat convoluted form. I distinctly remember shooting the 
episode, “The Brain Killer Affair” with Elsa Lanchester. It re- 
mains vividly in my memory because it contains a scene in which 
I'm tied to a chair. No one advised me that it’s not necessary to 
actually be tied to the chair unless, of course, they're shooting a 
close-up of it. One can just as easily wrap the ropes around one’s 
wrists while holding onto both ends. This eliminates the possibil- 
ity of being in jeopardy should anything untoward happen on the 
set. Not knowing this, I succumbed to being tied up with my mouth 
taped for the scene. When everyone broke for lunch they almost 
left me there by accident, hungry devils! 

Because I didn’t have a lot of conversation with Elsa other than 
whatever dialogue we had together, I don’t know whether she was truly 
rather fey or whether she was just living her character. I had hoped her 
husband, Charles Laughton (the original Fletcher Christian in Mutiny on 
the Bounty) might visit the set but, unfortunately, he did not. 

Ihave no explicit memories of shooting an episode titled, “One 
of Our Spies is Missing.” However, I did find a wonderful promo- 
tional photo of me in a black lacy negligee holding a gun. I have a 
feeling that this was attire specific to the promos and that I didn’t 
actually wear it in the episode. 

In one of the U.N.C.L.E. episodes, poor Robert Vaughn had to 
dance with me. Prior to shooting the scene I cautioned him that this 
might be like moving heavy furniture in that I had no skills in ball- 
room dancing. He chivalrously said, “Oh, I’m sure not.” He sang a 
different tune at about the fourth take when he realized his only hope 
of moving me was when his knee crashed into mine and I took one 
small step backward. He really deserved stunt pay. 
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I was absolutely enchanted with David McCallum. I thought he 
was not only sexy, witty, and smart, but also a fine actor. It helped 
that we were reading the same book at the time and discussed it. The 
clincher came one day when the entire cast was shooting on the back 
lot and I was waiting for them to return. My dressing room was locked 
so I wound up sitting in an empty chair on the stage awaiting their 
return. David was the first one back. When he asked me why I wasn’t 
in my dressing room, I said I’d been locked out. Whereupon, he picked 
the lock and got me in saying, “A piece of cake.” I mentally added 
practicality to his list of attributes. 

David told me about his wonderful whirlwind romance (I think 
he said they'd known one another three days!) prior to marrying his 
wife, Jill Ireland. His face lit up when he spoke of her. He also men- 
tioned that he thought I would be a perfect date for his best friend of 
whom he spoke in glowing terms. He said his friend was talented, 
sensitive, that he painted and was highly misunderstood. When I asked 
the name of this paragon he replied, “Charlie Bronson.” 

Uh oh! I had already met Charlie Bronson when he was doing his 
series, Man with a Camera and I was a guest star in the episode, “Hot Ice 
Cream’. We shot some of this at a defunct (Pacific Ocean Park) amuse- 
ment park at the beach. Off screen Charlie seemed to me to be overly 
macho and on the edge of mean. He roughhoused with crewmembers 
and it almost always got just a little too rough on his part. 

However, when we got back to the studio he graciously offered me 
the use of his permanent dressing room for my dog, Sebastian. He said it 
never was used because he always used the one on the soundstage. I 
accepted. That evening when it came time to go home, he opened up the 
permanent dressing room for me to get my dog. On my way out the 
door, he barred my passage and tried to kiss me. I fended him off but 
took note that he was very wiry and strong. I knew I would never want to 
be in a position of having to struggle with him. 

The next day he apologized profusely and said he didn’t know 
what had come over him. I didn’t either, so I accepted his apology 
and assumed there would not be a recurrence. Wrong! Forget the 
dog-in-the-dressing-room business—I'd left Sebastian at home. But, 
after the final shot of that episode, Charlie insisted on walking me to 
my car where he did a ‘Jekyl and Hyde,’ pinning me at the door as I 
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tried to get in. For years after that, any time I met Charlie in a social 
situation I always stuck out my hand to shake hands with him and 
instinctively took a step backward. 

When turning down being fixed up with Charlie, I didn’t give 
any of these gory details to David. In retrospect, perhaps I should 
have. In one of David’s conversations about what a wonderful 
friend Charlie was, he mentioned that Charlie was spending time 
helping Jill find furnishings and decorations for the McCallums’ 
house. Several weeks after I finished shooting The Man from 
U.N.C.L.E., 1 saw Charlie and Jill together in a restaurant in 
Beverly Hills. From their behavior, I concluded they were more 
than friends. David became aware of this sometime later and he 
and Jill were divorced. She married Charlie. 

Not long ago a mutual friend told me David was appearing in a 
play (Connecting Doors) off Broadway. My husband and I went to 
see it and David was, of course, terrific in it. He’s a little older, as are 
we all, but remains the same gracious, gentle, man he was in 
U.N.C.L.E. days. He takes wonderful artistic photos and I'd love to 
see his work in a gallery someday. 
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The house in which I was born. 


Me with my sister, Meridel. 


My first tutu. I’m in the center. 


A recital (with castanets). I’m second from the left in front row. 


My friend, Alfreda in front. I’m next, 
and in the back is Mme. Danilova. 


In Like Flint dance sequence with 
James Coburn. 


A kiss, but not THE kiss from James Coburn 
in In Like Flint. 


With Dennis in The Young Land. 
Patrick is in the background. 


With Sal Mineo from The 
Gene Krupa Story. 


With Milton Fox and Robert Morse in Quick, Before it Melts. 


With Nicole Mauré and Bing in High Time. 


With Tommy K ai ds Women. He 
didn’t always wear the wet suit! 


With Don Knotts in How to 
Frame a Figg. 


Ad still from Ski Party. Brrrr! 


With Francis X. Bushman. 


With the blond Dwayne Hickman 
as Dobie Gillis. 


As an abused wife in Ben Casey 
with Vince Edwards. 


With Eddie O’Brien from a 
Sam Benedict episode. 


Seven Women from Hell with Patricia Owens, 
Cesar Romero, Pilar Seurat and me. 


The cast of Ski Party. Frankie Avalon, Deborah 
Walley, me and Dwayne Hickman. 


With Elvis in Kissin’ Cousins. 


More Kissin’ Cousins. 


The entire Tatum clan in Kissin’ Cousins. 


From unsold pilot, Papa Said No. 


On The Joey Bishop Show. 


Bowling (!) with Jimmy Boyd. 


Poolside with Bill Bixby. 


With Bill Bixby at the Golden 
Globe Awards. 


From “Surf’s Up, Joker’s Under” 
episode of Batman. 


Triumphant Trio with The Joker 
(Cesar Romero). 


With cycle and mask from Batgirl 
presentation film. 


With Adam in the Batgirl presentation film. 


With Bruce Dern in Land of the Giants. 


Yikes! I got green paint on Kirk! 


The mad Marta from Star Trek. 


More of Marta. 


With Tommy Sands and Michael Callan at 
a memorabilia convention. 


With Adam West at a 
memorabilia show. 


Meridel and me at a recent 
memorabilia convention. 


Jumping for joy — I finished my book! 
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IMPRESSIVE WOMEN 


Without a doubt the two most impressive women I ever worked 
with were Ida Lupino and Barbara Stanwyck. I worked with both 
these women early enough in my career as an actress that they be- 
came role models for me. 

Barbara Stanwyck did an anthology series, The Barbara Stanwyck 
Theatre in about 1959 or 1960. In the episode, “House in Order” I 
played her daughter. She not only was a wonderful actress but every 
member of the crew adored her. And with good reason — she knew 
each and every person by name and was interested not only in them 
but their families as well. 

Ms. Stanwyck had a clause in her contract, which allowed her to 
finish her workday by 5:30 p.m. The day that stands out in my memory 
was such a day. We had done a scene together in which she was in a 
hospital bed and I was sitting by her side holding her hand and talking to 
her. We had finished her close-up and the assistant director dismissed 
her for the day. The cameraman then set up for my close-up. 

As she was walking out of the sound stage she stopped on the set 
briefly to say goodnight to the crew and noticed that they were setting up 
another shot and that I was involved in it. When she realized it was my 
close-up she told everyone to wait, went back to her dressing room and 
changed into her hospital gown, and crawled into the bed which was off 
camera. She then held out her hand so that I would have her hand to hold 
in the scene and I could look into her eyes while reading my lines. I was 
then and am now in awe of that kind of professionalism. 

Later in my career I had a chance to work with her in The Big 
Valley. Although most of my scenes were not with Ms. Stanwyck, I 
experienced firsthand the same kind of professionalism and care on 
her part for both the cast and the crew. She seemed to have taken Lee 
Majors under her wing and nurtured him through this, his first major 
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series. What a wonderful opportunity for a beginner to learn from an 
old pro! Unfortunately for him and all of us who later worked with 
him, he didn’t absorb any of it. 

I remember being the guest star in his series, The Six Million 
Dollar Man. He was preoccupied with trying to leave the set early in 
order to go to a football game that held his interest and we had a love 
scene yet to do. He arrived on the set where we were setting up for a 
candlelight dinner and said, “Let’s get this shit over with.” Now, that’s 
certainly conducive to a warm, sensitive, romantic scene, wouldn’t 
you say? When we finished the scene and covered his close-up, he 
disappeared. I was left with the prospect of doing my close-up look- 
ing at a piece of paper taped to a lamp and hearing the lines read 
offstage by the dialog coach. The gutless director sheepishly said 
that Lee had a plane to catch if he was to get to the all-important 
football game in time and so he wouldn’t be reading off-camera dia- 
log. Actually, when I gave it real thought, I concluded that the lamp 
was probably more animated than Lee was as an actor so it was only 
an imagined hardship. 

I first worked with Ida Lupino when I guest starred in a segment 
of Sam Benedict. Ida was the director and she was not only wonder- 
ful with the actors, she was sensational with the crew. At one point, 
she wanted to pull the camera back in a scene and there was a wall 
that precluded that move. Had a male director asked the crew to take 
down a wall, there would have been lots of grumbling. As it was, Ida 
simply said, “Dekie, darling, would you knock down that wall so 
that I can move my camera back?” Immediately four burly guys leapt 
to the task of fulfilling her wishes! She was a joy as a director and 
because she was an actress herself she made a scene in which I had 
to cry so easy to do. She said, “When you're ready, you cue the cam- 
era to roll.” And when I was, I did. 

Speaking of on-camera tears, most actors have at their command a 
number of recollections that can be brought up at any given time in order 
to elicit tears. Now, normal people would try not to hold onto these, but 
work to free them from their memory. Actors hoard these triggers and 
use them in a scene. It’s like picking at a scab. Enough graphic images! 

l actually did two episodes of Sam Benedict. The one of which I 
speak was titled, “Sugar and Spice and Everything.” I remember at 
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the time I was reading a book on the set titled, Cuba—Hope of the 
Western Hemisphere. Edmund O’Brien who played Sam Benedict 
was, in real life, a very right-wing reactionary. 

I was well into my twenties but was playing a 16 year old. When 
he stopped by my chair and peered over my shoulder to see what was 
absorbing my attention, he was horrified to discover it was this book. 
He couldn’t believe one so young was reading such subversive mate- 
rial. I’m sure had he been able to wrest it from my hands, he’d have 
burned it on the spot. 

I later worked with Ida and her husband, Howard Duff on the 
Batman series in the episode, “The Entrancing Doctor Cassandra.” It 
was a wonderful episode and as an actress she was a consummate 
professional and a delightful performer. 
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DOBIE GILLIS 


I did four segments of The Many Lives of Dobie Gillis series 
making it appear that I was a regular on the show. In fact, I would 
love to have been, but wasn’t. The first episode I did was titled, “The 
Flying Millicans.” In it I played the granddaughter of none other 
than Francis X. Bushman. When I tell people I starred opposite Francis 
X. Bushman they conclude that I must be at least as old as Anna Mae 
Wong! For those of you who don’t recall, Francis X. Bushman was a 
matinee idol and a silent movie star. By the time I worked with him 
he was well up in years (I would guess 70s or possibly 80s) and both 
physically fit and mentally alert and an altogether stunning man. 

We played a family of health nuts who were trapeze artists and in 
one scene I was required to carry Dwayne Hickman off the set. 
Dwayne told me he weighed 150 pounds and although I’ m only five- 
foot-four, I’m really strong. I knew I could lift 150, but not 155, so I 
was praying he had told the truth. He was sitting on a barstool in the 
scene, which was an enormous help because I didn’t have to bend 
over to pick him up. My biceps took the weight and I staggered a 
short distance off the set and it played very well. 

Rod Amateau, who directed, was wonderfully inventive and en- 
ergetic. We shot with three cameras and the pace was lickety-split — 
so much so that I fretted he was making me go foo fast and that my 
performance would just look mindless. When I saw dailies, I knew I 
was in excellent comedic hands. Rod could have written the book on 
comedy timing, and knew exactly how the show should look and 
feel and what made it tick. I decided then and there that if, in the 
future, he directed me to say my lines standing on my head, I would 
obediently do so, no questions asked. 

Actually, the first time I worked with Dwayne Hickman was not 
on Dobie but, rather, on a live commercial for the old Bob Cummings 
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Show in which Dwayne appeared. Incidentally, the reason Dwayne’s 
hair was bleached blond in the first year of the Dobie Gillis series 
was because the powers that be didn’t want him to look the same 
way he did on the Bob Cummings Show. | always thought the first 
season of Dobie, he looked rather like an Aryan Youth and a member 
of the Bund. 

For reasons I can’t explain, I’ve always found Dwayne to be hys- 
terically funny. He reminded me then (even when he was very young) 
of an old Jack Benny. He evokes in me the same reaction that Jack 
Benny had to George Burns; he only needs to say “hello” and I’m 
falling about laughing! I’d consider myself mad but for the fact that 
his wife tells me she feels the same way. 

But back to Dobie Gillis. Max Shulman, of course, wrote the 
book on which the series was based and supervised the writing of all 
the shows. Hence, the quality of the humor. Max once told me he had 
gone to a symposium at a university where he was to discuss his 
work with students. He was amused that the students had found all 
sorts of depth and meaningfulness in it. He just considered it a funny 
turn of phrase. 

I understood what he was talking about when some years later I, 
too, attended a symposium at the University of Southern California. 
The topic was Female Superheroines in Television. I remember par- 
ticularly, a young woman who was convinced that they had called 
me BatGIRL in the Batman series in order to demean my character 
and make her less than the guys. She would not be persuaded even 
when I explained that there was already a CatWOMAN and if spo- 
ken quickly, Catwoman/Batwoman sounds too much alike to an au- 
dience that’s only half listening (and most television audiences are 
only half listening). I said this would confuse the bad guys with the 
good guys, and that was the only reason for the appellation, Batgirl. 
She remained unconvinced. I was reminded of what Max had said, 
and had to laugh. 

I also had occasion to work with Dwayne’s brother, Darryl 
Hickman on the pilot, Hooray for Love. We not only acted together, 
but sang the title song. At that time I didn’t sing and recall that Darryl 
had to tap me on the shoulder every time it was my turn to chime in. 

I, of course, took my dog Sebastian to work with me every day 
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(studios were much more tolerant then than they are now). One day 
he was missing from the set and the writer, Bob Fisher, questioned 
where he was. I explained that I'd taken him to be bathed. Sebastian 
had notoriously bad breath, particularly for a dog so small. I told 
Bob that I couldn’t understand why his fur smelled so awful. He 
was, after all, an indoor dog. Bob pondered this for a moment and 
then said with utmost seriousness, “Maybe he breathed and walked 
through it.” ‘ 

Hooray was yet another pilot that didn’t sell. 

Dwayne and [ also did a movie together in 1964. Robert Kaufman 
wrote it. I had seen a show Bob had written for an episode of Channing 
and was very impressed, so when he called to say he’d written a 
movie and was sending it to my agent, I was thrilled. I told my agent 
if Dwayne was in it and Bob had written it, I didn’t even need to read 
it. I was sure it was wonderful. Only too late did I realize that Bob 
was in the throes of ‘writer’s block’ and that Ski Party was the de- 
rivative result. It was really the AIP version of Some Like it Hot, set 
in the snow of Sun Valley, Idaho. Frankie Avalon and Dwayne spent 
most their time in ‘drag’ in an effort to infiltrate the girls’ dorm, as- 
certain what it was girls wanted from a date, and adjust accordingly. 
You know the story. Tom Hanks starred in a television series with the 
same theme. That one was called, Bosom Buddies. 

The best thing about doing Ski Party, aside from working with 
Dwayne Hickman, Frankie Avalon, and Deborah Wally, was that we 
were far from Hollywood. Sun Valley, Idaho, was not only covered 
with snow, it was isolated. I learned to ski on the film. And because it 
was an AIP picture and they really didn’t have a wardrobe depart- 
ment, we got to keep all of our wonderful ski wardrobe. 

The ski school was run by a man named Siggy Engel and all of 
the instructors were Austrians. I think our instructor felt that it was 
part of his job description to flirt outrageously with all his female 
students. Deborah and I got together in the evening and compared 
notes on how we had thwarted him in his efforts to get cozy during 
the day. Deborah won—she had sidestepped an advance and he wound 
up in her bathtub! 

I must say, I had a great time on the picture with the exception of 
(Can you guess?) a dance number. There was a scene in the movie in 
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which we were around the fireplace in the lodge being entertained by 
James Brown and the Flames (of “I Feel Goooood” fame). It called 
for dancing. I, being diligent, took off the night before the shoot to a 
local bar for research. They thought I was nuts. I took copious notes 
as to where one’s weight was on each given beat of the music. Spon- 
taneity be damned, I needed to learn to do the Twist! 

The next day after seeing my efforts, the director, Al Rafkin, deli- 
cately suggested that I sit on the hearth and clap to the music while 
the others danced. I was game. On viewing the rehearsal (I appar- 
ently clap on the off beat!) Al said I could actually just sit on the 
hearth and sway. Which I did. Needless to say, when we came back 
to Los Angeles to shoot the beach portion of the film, all that was 
required of me was to sit on the beach looking pleasant while the rest 
of the cast Twisted their bikinis off. Leslie Gore sang “Sunshine, 
Lollipops, and Roses” in that movie and it became a huge hit. 

The most important lesson I took home from that film was to 
read all scripts before committing. Maybe even William Shakespeare 
had a bad day! 

Back to the Channing series for a moment. It was an hour-long 
anthology. I appeared in the episode, “My Son, the All-American” 
with James Caan. It was the story of a star athlete whose Jewish 
background has never concerned or interested him much until he 
meets my character. Through her, he imagines all kinds of slurs and 
arrows suddenly directed his way because of his ethnicity. 

Jimmy had just come out from New York and this may have been 
his first television role in Hollywood. I remember his being particu- 
larly cagey when I asked his age. I don’t know whether it was be- 
cause we were playing teens and he didn’t want to break that spell or 
whether his agent had cautioned him that Hollywood was age sensi- 
tive and that he’d do well not to disclose that information. 

He was quite good in the part and you know the rest regarding 
his career since then. 
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MARS NEEDS WOMEN 


I’ve never been particularly attracted to sci-fi, in books or in film, 
so when my agent told me he was sending me a script for Mars Needs 
Women, | had only a marginal interest. After reading it, however, I 
became interested. There were no little green men running around 
with antenna and the role I was to play was that of a gerontologist, 
the smartest woman in the film. The script also seemed to be less 
science-fiction/fantasy and more futuristic possibility. 

I was told that the director, Larry Buchanan, would hold the au- 
dition on a Saturday somewhere in the San Fernando Valley. In the 
1960s there were less independent films being made than there are 
now and the normal movie workweek (which includes auditions) was 
Monday through Friday. So it seemed somewhat irregular to be go- 
ing to an audition on a Saturday. This was compounded by the fact 
that the audition was not to be held at a studio. My self-preserving, 
suspicious nature kicked in immediately. However, I was interested 
in doing this part so I decided to go, but to carry my gun in my purse. 

I arrived for the audition and was told it would take place in a 
trailer on the property. I was none too keen to be in the cramped 
quarters of a closed trailer with a strange man about whom I knew 
nothing. It was hideously hot in the Valley and I asked that the trailer 
door be kept open for the sake of fresh air. The audition proceeded 
completely without incident. I gave an excellent reading, Larry 
Buchanan was the epitome of professionalism and only if he’s read- 
ing this today does he know that I came to his audition armed with a 
loaded .38 revolver. I got the part without ever having to use it. 

The film had a very short shooting schedule (it was an AIP picture) but a 
bonus was the fact that we would be shooting in Dallas where my family 
lived. Tommy Kirk played the leader of the Martians. The premise was that 
Mars is a dying planet and Tommy is sent to Earth to conscript females for the 
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purpose of replenishing the population on Mars. He happens on a lecture 
being given by my character and decides that because of my specialty I would 
be a perfect person to take back to Mars. Ultimately, he falls in love with me 
and as an act of altruism leaves me behind when he and the others go off to 
their home planet. 

Tommy had been under contract to Disney and (remember this was the 
*60s) had been caught smoking marijuana. He was immediately let go and I 
think this was the first film offered to him after the whole brouhaha. Because 
of this history, someone connected with the film asked me if I would let him 
know if Tommy smoked marijuana while we were shooting. I declined. I’ve 
always believed that actors work as a team and felt I shouldn’t be put in a 
position of judging or ‘narc-ing’ on a fellow actor. The shoot went smoothly 
with one exception. 

At the same time we were shooting Mars, Warren Beatty was film- 
ing Bonnie and Clyde in the Dallas area. We were friends, and he invited 
me to have dinner one night with him and the cast at a restaurant in the 
Highland Park area of Dallas (pish-posh). I agreed. I was wearing ward- 
robe from the day’s shoot (a big no-no) when I left our set. 

I parked perhaps 50 feet from the restaurant, got out of my car, locked 
it, and proceeded toward the front door. Walking toward me, on his side 
of the sidewalk, was a young black man in a hooded sweatshirt. He 
seemed not at all menacing; it was a well-lighted area not 20 feet from 
the front door of a very posh restaurant. Absolutely no alarms went off at 
all. He came abreast of me, snatched my purse, and fled on foot. I yelled, 
“Stop him!” A Cadillac pulled to the curb. The man in the passenger seat 
asked if I had a gun and when I responded in the negative (remember I'd 
given that up after ascertaining that Larry Buchanan was respectable!) 
said they’d try to find him. In retrospect I think they were in cahoots 
with the purse-snatcher. Otherwise, why ask me about a gun? Hey, it’s 
Texas — maybe everybody carries a gun. 

Shaken, I went into the restaurant and tearfully asked them if I could use 
their phone to call the police. They handed me not only their phone but a 
Kleenex as well. I wondered at the time how many of their patrons arrived 
sobbing at the cash register (I'd not yet seen the prices on their menu). 

‘Warren met me at the front and waited till the police came to take the 
report. This part is strictly out of a sitcom: One of the cops had gone to 
high school with me and was decidedly more interested in reminiscing 
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than leaping into his squad car and chasing down the purse snatcher! I 
couldn’t seem to convince him we were wasting valuable time discuss- 
ing school days while the thief got further and further away. 

I remember very little of the dinner with the cast other than the 
fact that I had it. 

On my way home I was speeding and got stopped by a cop. Naive 
me, I thought my school chum had gone into high gear in the search 
and had somehow tracked me down to let me.know they’d found my 
purse. When I recounted my horrendous evening to the cop who’d 
stopped me, he let me go with a warning. 

I spent a wakeful night trying to figure out how to explain to ward- 
robe that a purse already established in the scene was now gone forever. 
See why it’s a big no-no to leave a set in wardrobe being used on the 
film? I’m a continuity freak and those kinds of things bother me to death 
in movies. I constantly annoy those around me by saying, “He didn’t 
have that in the last scene. Where did it come from?” Ultimately, I wound 
up carrying a raincoat over the arm on which the purse should have been 
hanging. Needless to say, the purse was never recovered. 

Mars Needs Women was shot in 16 mm. It was blown to 35mm 
for theatrical release and, consequently, looked really grainy. I was 
pleased with my performance in it. My major concern had been that 
during the long, technical, jargon-filled speeches I would appear not 
to know what I was talking about. I cautioned Larry to keep a close 
watch on my eyes and to cut if they became glazed over. 

Tommy Kirk was a sweet, gentle soul. I see him occasionally at 
memorabilia conventions and he remains the same. 

All in all, it was a fun shoot. I got to visit my family and also 
work with several people I had gone to school with who had gone 
into acting and remained in Dallas. 

Mars Needs Women became a cult film of sorts and often shows 
up on those ubiquitous lists of “The Worst Movies Ever Made”. There 
was talk about 10 years ago of doing a sequel. Someone called me 
and asked if I’d be interested in doing a cameo in it and, incidentally, 
could I remember my final line in the film? It seems they wanted to 
start the sequel from that line. I said I thought it would be a kick to do 
_ the cameo and that I had no idea in the world what my last line might 
have been. I’ve heard nothing since. 
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I learned to read at a very early age and have been a voracious 
reader my whole life. Books, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, 
backs of cereal boxes, and even the warnings on cigarette packages 
— but never comic books. Well, yes, once. As children we were given 
acertain amount of allowance per week and as luck would have it, it 
was exactly what it cost to buy a coloring book, paper doll cutouts or 
acomic book. And once, just once, I bought a comic book with that 
allowance. I remember clearly that it was an “Archie” comic with 
Betty, Veronica and Jughead, and I must have read it from beginning 
to end in a period of ten minutes, max. I then had six days and many 
hours ahead of me to fill until my next allowance could be used for 
something affording hours, rather than minutes, of activity. ?'ve come 
to the conclusion over the years that comic books were mainly a 
“guy thing.’ Almost every male I’ve ever met has waxed ecstatic remi- 
niscing about comics of his youth. Most women are hard pressed to 
remember ever reading one. When I tell men that for a fast reader, 
my comic book experience was unsatisfactory and of short duration, 
their response is that they traded theirs with other boys. Perhaps that 
set the tone for male-dominated businesses! 

With this kind of history wouldn’t you have chosen me to play 
the Batgirl character in the comic-based Batman series? 

In midseason of 1966 a phenomenon hit the airwaves—a televi- 
sion show called Batman. It looked like nothing that had ever been 
on the screen before, epitomized ‘camp,’ and was an overnight suc- 
cess. I, of course, hadn’t watched it as I believed that television should 
not be about visual comic books but, rather, more literary endeavors. 

I, however, had been looking for a television series to do. I had 
been interviewed for and made about four pilots that never sold for 
one reason or another. My primary reason for wanting to do a series 
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was that although I had done an enormous amount of guest roles in 
episodic TV, no one connected my face with my name (everyone has 
watched a show and said, “Oh, yes, that’s ummmmh — well, I really 
don’t know but I see him/her all the time on one show or another.”) 
My secondary and tertiary reasons had to do with a steady stream of 
income and a definite place to go for a definite period of time. A 
series would fill all those requirements. As luck would have it, Batman 
would do that and much, much more! 

T’ve since heard all kinds of stories about who was up for the role 
of Batgirl and who else turned it down but I really only know for 
certain how J came to play it. 

William Dozier was the executive producer (and, incidentally, 
the voice you hear in each episode explaining what has preceded) 
and this show was his inspiration. I had met Mr. Dozier some years 
prior to my seeing him for this role. He was then associated with a 
series called My Sister Eileen. The pilot had been shot and the series 
bought by the network but they wanted to re-cast the role of Eileen. 
Mr. Dozier interviewed me in regard to playing Eileen. 

At that time I wore my waist-length hair in a ponytail and I was, 
of course, brunette. During the interview the subject of the necessity 
of Eileen being blonde came up and Mr, Dozier asked if I would be 
willing to bleach my hair. I responded I would not, but would be 
happy to don a blonde wig. Mr. Dozier countered that if the show 
were a hit and people encountered me on the street with dark hair, 
they would ever after that be trying to see the wig lace while watch- 
ing the show. I, who at that point had never been recognized on the 
street, responded that it seemed to me if the dialog were any good at 
all on the show, the audience would be too caught up to even con- 
sider looking for wig lace! It seemed to me to make sense and the 
interview concluded on a friendly note. When I repeated what had 
transpired to my agent he shrieked, “My God, how could you have 
said that to William Dozier? Do you know who he is in this busi- 
ness? Well, you'll never work for him, rest assured.” 

So, when in 1967 my agent, Paul Brandon, called to say William 
Dozier and Howie Horwitz (the producers of the Batman show) 
wanted to interview me, I was surprised. I went to their offices and 
they told me they were thinking of adding the character of Batgirl to 
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the series. This move was an effort to attract a viewing audience that 
would include males over 40 as well as prepubescent females. They 
proposed that if I were interested, we would shoot a seven-minute 
mini episode to be seen only by the network brass who would, based 
on what they saw, decide whether or not to incorporate this character 
into the series. 

The episode involved Commissioner Gordon’s daughter, Barbara/ 
Batgirl as well as both Batman and Robin (played by Adam West and 
Burt Ward, respectively) in a dust-up with unsavory characters known 
as the Moth Men. It took place in the library (Barbara was a librarian. I 
loved that aspect!) and neither Batman nor Robin knew who Batgirl 
was. The Barbara entity survived intact in the series but the sardonic 
cheekiness of the Batgirl character got watered down to a degree. 

We had wardrobe fittings for the almost sprayed-on costume 
and they designed a Batgirlcycle and finally we were ready to 
shoot the presentation. 

On the first day of the shoot I leapt out of bed, ran to the bath- 
room to shower, hit my little toe on a chair that was in the way and 
broke it. I had, against the better judgment of Howie Horwitz (he 
was worried I’d be hurt), finagled permission to do my own stunts 
citing that it was simply choreography and had I not been a dancer? 
Now even before I could get out of the gate I was looking at a toe that 
needed to be taped to its friend before it would fit into my shoe. I 
went to work and told no one. 

Thad worked out the fight scene with Hubie Kerns (Adam’s stunt 
man as well as stunt co-ordinator for the show) and Victor Paul who 
was Burt’s stunt man. My entrance was an impressive break through 
a glass window (actually made of a candy-like material). Then the 
fight started. It went swimmingly until the director said, “Cut!” Then 
the stunt guys ran up and hugged me, one of them grinding my poor 
broken toe into the floor! 

The next scene required that I be Barbara Gordon and wear a 
_ dress and high heels. By this time my foot was purple up to my in- 
step. I dressed and got ready to shoot the next scene when, as bad 
luck would have it, Howie noticed the discoloration and inquired 
what had caused it. I swore I had done it upon arising and giddily 
dashing to the bathroom but he was convinced that it had really hap- 
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pened because he had acquiesced to my insistence on doing my own 
stunts. As a result, when I began to do the series a stunt woman 
(Audrey Saunders) was hired to double me. This turned out to be 
short-lived, as she didn’t ride a motorcycle (I did) and shortly after 
shooting began, she got a much more lucrative offer to double Julie 
Andrews in the movie, Darling Lili. I was back in business! 

As I look back on the way I was treated on the set, I am com- 
pelled to note how graciously I was accepted by the Dynamic Duo. 
Understand that in a half-hour show with time out for commercials 
you are really looking at about 22 minutes of actual screen time. Add 
to that the fact that the two major characters were playing two people 
each as was I, plus the regulars -Commissioner Gordon, Police Chief 
O’Hara, Alfred and whatever villain(s) for whom scenes had to be 
written, — and you’re looking at a new character who might well 
have been looked upon by the original cast as just someone who was 
usurping valuable screen time from those already established on the 
show. I never felt that from anyone. It was one of the happiest sets 
I’ve ever worked on. The shooting schedule was brutal in that we 
shot each episode in three days but the crew worked so well with one 
another that it all moved like a well-oiled machine. 

And the guest stars! In the course of an ordinary career I never 
would have had the opportunity to work with the diverse cast that 
Batman afforded me each week. Milton Berle, Vincent Price, Ethel 
Merman, not to mention Burgess Meredith whose career had so many 
incarnations it was almost biblical! 

Every day I leapt out of bed, missing the toe-breaking chair, and 
gleefully headed to work. And the best part is I knew it was wonder- 
ful then. I really consider myself blessed because throughout my 
varied careers, I’ ve always known happiness in the present, not just 
in retrospect as so many people do. It’s a gift, I think. 

My first episode, “Enter Batgirl, Exit Penguin” remains my fa- 
vorite because of the premise. It seems the Penguin believes that if 
he kidnaps and marries Barbara Gordon, he can continue his das- 
tardly deeds without legal consequences due to the fact that this union 
makes him ‘family’ to Commissioner Gordon. Audacious! 

On the other hand, my choice for favorite villain has absolutely 
nothing to do with story line, but with the man himself. That would 
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be Egghead played magnificently by Vincent Price. Every day that 
he was on the set we were assured of brilliant conversation, marvel- 
ous humor, and information gleaned from a man of erudition and a 
compelling curiosity. What a joy! 

Which brings to mind an amusing Vincent Price story. In one 
episode the script called for him to ride on the back of my Batgirlcycle. 
Bear in mind this bike had a personality of its own. In order to fit it 
with batwings, the shocks were removed which meant that each time 
Trode over a pebble it felt like I had jumped off a table stiff-legged! 
Not wildly comfortable but dynamite looking, that bike. Also, be- 
cause Adam had complained that his cycle had no guts, the produc- 
ers decided to give me more bike than I really needed. So I had a 
heavy bike. If I ever let it get even slightly off its center of gravity, I 
didn’t have the upper body strength to wrestle it back. Consequently, 
when this happened, I simply dropped it and picked it up again. This 
caused numerous dings which were given DOD (dates of dumps) 
and duly recorded in paint at the site by our special effects guy. 

Vincent knew nothing of this. I did mention to him, however, 
that I never had ridden anyone on the back and that if he felt I was 
about to lay it down, he needed to jump clear. He gallantly replied 
that he was confident that we'd be fine and in any case, he was tall 
enough that, in a pinch, he could simply put his feet down and stand 
and Id just ride right out from under him. I was reassured. 

We rode into the scene, he jumped off the back of the bike, he ran 
around the front and cowered behind his donkey, which was parked 
at the curb, and ... the boom mike was in the shot. Had we been 
clever or prescient we’d simply have suggested that they blow it out 
(in essence they enlarge the picture enough that the mike disappears 
into the ether somewhere). Instead we did a second take and the di- 
rector suggested that this time we really roar into the scene. We did. 

I have small hands and when you give a motorcycle gas, you 
rotate the handholds forward and when you use the brakes, you pull 
these same handholds toward you. We stopped and Vincent jumped 
off. As he crossed in front of me I must have slightly relaxed my grip 
causing the bike to lurch forward and run over his foot. As he tried to 
leap out of its path and I tried to gain control it lurched forward once 
more hitting him yet again. Finally he straight-armed it and I flooded 
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it out and Vinnie said, “Had I but known we were going to do it this 
way, I’d have shouted, Ole!” 

As a peace offering I sent him a bottle of Dom Perignon and a 
card that said, “If you don’t drink this, at least soak your foot in the 
bubbly.” 

Another Batgirlcycle story: The first day’s shoot on the bike was 
the reverse shot of me astride the bike coming out of my ‘secret room.” 
The special effects guy took me aside and said that he had marked 
the ramp so that if I gave it full throttle at a designated spot, when 
they lowered the ramp it would appear that I was riding the wall 
down. That sounded like a wonderful shot and I was all for doing 
that exactly. The director called “Action!” and I gunned the bike. 
However, a small voice of self preservation whispered, “Keep your 
hands ready to brake just in case.” 

As [hit the designated spot I gave it full throttle, coming closer and 
closer to the plywood wall that looked like brick on the camera’s side, 
but was really my ramp. For whatever reason the wall malfunctioned 
and I had just enough time to slam the brakes and slide sideways, stop- 
ping about an inch from it. On the camera side, unaware of what was 
going on, I heard Hubie say, “She chickened out.” Gritting my teeth, I 
refrained from yelling back, “You're a chauvinist oink-oink.” The next 
time we went for it and it worked perfectly. No matter how good the 
technicians are, and ours were the absolute best, you just never know 
what will misfire. I think that keeps it challenging. 

Mad with power over being allowed to do my stunts, when the 
episode at the racetrack starring Ethel Merman and Burgess Meredith 
was shot, I pled to do the horseback riding as well. We arrived early 
in the morning at Hollywood Park Racetrack just when the horses 
were having their morning workouts. I took one look at the horse 
that would have been mine. He was a massive beast with flared nos- 
trils and a look in his eye that eagerly anticipated Mach speed. I did 
what any sane actor would do — I turned tail and ran straight to the 
jockey they had engaged to double me. Let him sit on that minuscule 
saddle and try to control a ton of rambunctious horseflesh! 

Somewhere there must be a reel of Batman out-takes but to this 
day it hasn’t surfaced. However, on it is a classic. The episode was 
“Surf’s Up, Joker’s Under” and Adam and Burt and I are sneaking 
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single file down a corridor, Adam in the lead. He’s supposed to shush 
us with one finger to his lips and, keeping his focus straight ahead, 
signal us to halt. He did, but the halt signal ended with his ‘halt’ hand 
on my chest. Ever the professional, I thought if I didn’t react, per- 
haps we could save the shot up until that spot, push in for a medium 
shot and continue. But ... 

The cameraman was laughing so hard that the camera was shak- 
ing, so he yelled, “CUT!” The director said to Adam, “Where was 
your hand?” To which Adam, in true Batman style, replied, “On her 
shoulder.” I’ve always attributed this either to the industrial strength 
bras we wore in those days (those of us who wore bras, that is) or to 
a faulty sense of anatomy on Adam’s part! 

During this same episode I was supposed to walk into a scene 
and open a door to a cabana. I assumed that the door opened inward, 
so fought with the handle trying to push it open. It finally dawned on 
me that it opened out and in one frantic pull, I ran it painfully into my 
big toe. This was followed by a colorful expletive on my part and the 
scene was cut. I hobbled to the periphery of the set where I came to 
be standing next to the set painter. He was a charming, soft-spoken 
gentleman who sported a handlebar moustache and we called him 
“Chappy” (his last name was Chapman). As I stood next to him he 
said, “That didn’t sound very professional.” I was just about to reply 
to what I thought was an admonishment when he continued, “You 
know, some people sound like old pros when they swear and you 
sound like you haven’t done much of it.” I don’t think ‘rats and mice’ 
was a qualifier! 

Another Adam anecdote: When I began the show he cautioned 
me never to get very close behind him as his shoulders were broad 
and would block the light. I nodded and chalked this up less to tech- 
nical advice and more to actor’s ego. Then one day | did step up 
close behind him in a scene and found my key light completely blot- 
ted out by his shoulder breadth. It was like suddenly being on the 
dark side of the moon! 

Because we shot the show on such a tight schedule there was 
little time for the cast members to sit around and chat it up. Oddly 
enough, Neil Hamilton, who played my father, had also played my 
father on an episode of Perry Mason. | don’t think either of us was 
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aware of that at the time of shooting Batman. A fan informed me of 
this just recently when he learned I was doing this book. 

Of course, I adored Alan Napier who played Alfred, the butler 
(and the only person who knew Batgirl’s true identity). He had a 
small dog, Tippy, that he brought to work with him every day. I did 
the same with my Yorkie, Sebastian. 

Every morning, Sebastian would trot onto the set, lift his leg on 
the Batcave, and proceed on to my dressing room. I never could fig- 
ure out whether he was simply ‘marking’ it as his, or whether this 
was his critique of the show! 

One day I looked up to see that both Sebastian and Tippy had left 
our dressing rooms and were madly frolicking all over the set with 
one another, but completely without a sound. They’d each been trained 
not to make any noise on a set and were complying absolutely. I’ve 
known children far less well behaved. 

The one character (and he was that!) that I absolutely loathed 
was Charlie, my pet parrot. The writers needed a means of advanc- 
ing the plot by having me talk about what was going on. In an effort 
to keep me from muttering to myself like a bag lady, they chose to 
write in a bird for a pet. Unlike a cat or dog, which would require a 
trainer on the set, it was reasoned that a bird would be low mainte- 
nance and the perfect foil. The original Charlie was a Mexican green 
parrot whose set life was extremely short due to someone’s overzeal- 
ous spraying him for mites. 

Charlie II was a constant source of frustration because as long as 
he was in the scene but unseen by the camera he squawked merci- 
lessly. Then the instant I had a scene with him and approached his 
cage for our chat, he would hunker down on the floor of the cage 
unseen by the camera lens while I nattered away at an empty perch. 
Not a sane sight! 

He also had a penchant for leaving his cage any time someone 
opened the door to replenish his provisions. More than once we had 
to shut down shooting while we tried to capture him and restore him 
to his perch. Nonetheless, we persevered. 

At the end of the season my stand-in took him home with her. 
When we weren’t renewed, I never gave him another thought. Some 
20 years later on another set, a grip walked up to me, introduced 
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himself as my ex stand-in’s husband and said when his wife knew 
he’d be working with me, she said to be sure and let me know that 
they still had Charlie and that he was fine. He’Il probably outlive us 
all, the little scamp. 

The only other unpleasant personality we dealt with was, unfor- 
tunately, on the three-part “Londinium” episode. None other than 
Rudy Vallee. I knew little about him other than remembering that my 
mother had danced to his singing as a young: woman so I was curious 
and looking forward to working with him. He turned out to be the 
consummate churl — cranky, unfriendly and generally an all around 
pain in the butt. Prior to his being hired for Batman, he had peti- 
tioned the city of Los Angeles to change the name of the street on 
which he lived to Rue de Vallee. Unfortunately, before he joined our 
cast the city voted against his idea and this added to his ill humor. 
However, Glynis Johns was hired to play his cohort-in-crime and 
was such a delight that she made up for his curmudgeonly behavior. 

In the episode dealing with Londinium, I had a long and, per- 
haps, boring speech about a man named Barnaby Katz. When my 
speech ended Adam was supposed to say, “Let’s go!” As I droned on 
and on and his eyes glazed over, he missed his cue. He said to the 
script supervisor who was otherwise occupied at that moment, “What 
do I say?” To which I replied, “Adam, you say to the Kathouse!” I 
droned, he said, “To the Kathouse,” we exited the scene, and went on 
to shoot something else. We shot only a medium shot for this so 
there was no coverage. The following day after seeing dailies Howie 
Horwitz and the rest of the brass arrived on the set looking grim. 
They took Adam aside and spoke with him and I passed close by to 
hear them saying, “Why would you say ‘to the cathouse’? We are 
going to have real problems with the censors if they catch that.” As I 
walked by them smiling I said, “Adam, that is disgusting!” To this 
day I don’t know whether he didn’t remember that J had cued him or 
whether he did, and decided to be gentlemanly about the whole thing! 

Zsa Zsa Gabor appeared as a guest villain on the last episode we 
did (“Minerva, Mayhem and Millionaires”). Her reputation as very 
demanding preceded her. However, to everyone’s delight she was 
wonderful, prepared with her dialogue and extremely easy to work 
with the entire time. I felt a bit like GiGi, however. In our down time 
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between shots, she schooled me in how to tell a magnificent fur from 
just very good one. Hers, needless to say, rightfully fell into the former 
category. She also subscribed to the notion that if one’s diamond is 
unique, one doesn’t need insurance because no one will be able to 
fence or re-cut it without everyone knowing to whom it really be- 
longs! This proved to be so some years later when her jewelry was 
stolen but recovered by the police and returned to her because of its 
uniqueness. Incidentally, both Mr. Dozier and Howie Horwitz ap- 
peared in cameos in this, the last episode. 

Anne Baxter was another delightful guest on Batman and told 
me horror stories of the time she had spent in the outback of Austra- 
lia miles from nowhere at a sheep station, pregnant, and surrounded 
by male chauvinists 25 years behind the attitudes held in the U.S. It 
took many years for me to have any interest in traveling there be- 
cause of the pictures she painted. Once I finally did, I concluded that- 
the Aussies are to us what we are to the Brits — at best rough around 
the edges. Just as a matter of interest: Anne Baxter is the granddaughter 
of the architect, Frank Lloyd Wright. 

In the episode with Anne and Vincent titled, “The Ogg Couple”, 
I was required not only to do a Cossack dance (a killer on the knees 
and thighs), but also to be submerged in a vat of caviar. The caviar 
was made of tiny round pieces of gray Styrofoam and the camera 
had to see me disappear completely in the vat until I am found by 
Batman. I figured this scene would be a slam dunk (no pun intended) 
to do until I was told that I must be very careful not to get any of the 
caviar up my nose. They were worried that it could get into my si- 
nuses and swell. As it turned out, this didn’t happen. However, some 
of the particles did stick to my costume, which prompted Batman to 
get a whisk broom from his utility belt and dust them off. A rather 
sexy scene! 

And speaking of utility belts, wasn’t it amazing that the utility 
belt pouches that were seen in the front were of a size to accommo- 
date only a small cell phone, yet incredibly large equipment appeared 
from those under the cape and in the back? The miracles of televi- 
sion are boundless. 

During the shooting of the show, I went on a personal appear- 
ance tour to promote it. It was in October and a little girl of about 3 
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or 4 came up to talk to me. She proudly said that she was going to 
dress as Batgirl for Halloween. I asked if her mother were making 
the costume and would she have a cape. To which she very seriously 
replied, “Yes. And a fertility belt!” 

Everyone asks about the costume I wore as Batgirl. Originally 
the bodice was not bias-cut. After seeing me in it, Howie said to Pat 
Barto, the costume designer, “Pat—one, no, actually two of the rea- 
sons we hired Yvonne for this role are being negated by the cut of the 
bodice.” She immediately cut the top on the bias and it worked beau- 
tifully! It was made of a fabric I’ve not seen since. It was not as thick 
as neoprene nor as thin as lycra but for those of you old enough to 
remember girdles and their fabric, it came closest to being that weight 
and consistency. It was shot through with silver threads which gave 
it sparkle (also rendered it colder in winter and warmer in summer 
because these threads conducted heat and cold to some degree) and 
was very comfortable, really. 

The only problems we ever had with it had to do with the fact 
that because it was stretchy, the knees would ultimately get a bit 
baggy. We always remedied that immediately by taking in the of- 
fending seams so we wouldn’t subject ourselves to receiving notes 
from ABC stating that superheroines could not have baggy knees. 
Poor Adam spent half his set life in the Batman costume, arms out- 
stretched in a position of crucifixion while the wardrobe man dried 
his underarms with a hair dryer set on cool. Heaven forbid that a 
superhero sweats! 

Anyone who has seen the seven-minute presentation film we made 
for ABC execs will note that not only does my cycle look different 
from the one used on the show, but so, too, does my mask. The pre- 
sentation mask came to points and looked more Bat-like. However 
those points left indentations on my face when I took off the cowl. In 
order to switch to the Barbara Gordon character, we were left biding 
time while my face fluffed up. They re-cut the eyes to accommodate 
that problem. My good fortune was in arriving on the show after the 
mistakes had been made and knowledge gained from Adam’s cowl. 
Every step forward and down was an act of faith for him. He literally 
had no downward vision once he was in the cowl! 

As for the original cycle, it was more streamlined and ‘moderne’ 
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in its look. And I wore boots that had lower and clunky, unattractive 
heels. Howie was adamant that this character be spunky, but femi- 
nine. You’ ll note that none of the kicks were of the martial arts type 
but more chorus girl in nature. The Batgirlcycle followed suit by 
having a big bow on the back, gold fringe on the seat, ruffles on the 
‘wings’, and the windscreen was meant to resemble a vanity mirror. 
The cycle itself was painted a subtle lavender. 

In about my third episode the “Batgirl Song” was introduced. As 
I recall it asks the musical question, “Where are ya goin’? Where 
have ya been?” It was played only one other time (in the “Louie the 
Lilac” segment) before being abandoned as a theme song. In “Louie 
the Lilac”, Milton Berle was Louie. He was fun to work with and 
loved to ‘dish.’ He was by no means a gossip; he simply wanted to 
keep up with the newest and latest show business stories. It was such 
a kick working with “Uncle Miltie” who was there when television 
was born. Also in the “Louie the Lilac” episode my ex-husband, 
Jimmy Boyd, played a hippie. It has always been my belief that there 
are really only six people in Hollywood and that the rest is done with 
mirrors! 

When I realized that Eartha Kitt would play Catwoman to my 
Batgirl, I was delighted. The reason was not that I admired her feline 
abilities (I did, of course), but that she was smaller than I was and in 
the fight scenes I could convincingly beat her up! Even Julie Newmar 
(the original Catwoman) says Eartha does the best purrrrr of all. 

Speaking of Julie Newmar, although I never worked with her on 
the series we do run into one another at various memorabilia conven- 
tions around the country. I’m always impressed with her kindness to 
her fans as well as her commitment to stay as long as it takes to see 
that everyone who has come to meet her, gets to do so. 

During the course of the series, I committed the most egregious 
act possible as far as Howie was concerned. I cut my hair. Now, this 
seemed like not much at all to me because I didn’t chop off the locks 
of the superheroine, Batgirl. I simply cut the hair of Barbara Gordon. 
Without conferring with anyone. It was actually so short that I did 
look a bit like I was preparing to be burned at the stake. 

Howie was apoplectic. He said that, of all people, he never 
dreamed / would be so unprofessional. I countered that women change 
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their hair all the time and that a simple line delivered by my father 
saying he noticed and liked my new hairdo should do the trick for the 
audience’s acceptance of it. Unbeknownst to me, his two daughters 
who had hair they could sit on had that very weekend cut three inches 
of its length (maybe the moon was full!) and he was already un- 
nerved by this. In any case, I was told to see that it was as it had been 
the last time he had seen me. A quick trip to hairdressing for a wiglet 
calmed things until my own locks could grow out. He had very defi- 
nite ideas about what was and was not ‘feminine’ and there was no 
dissuading him! 

Because I really liked doing my own stunts, I never confided in 
Hubie Kerns that I am not only extremely near-sighted, but have 
very little depth perception. I was born with this condition and have 
made adjustments for it so it really doesn’t create a problem in my 
life (other than not being able to play tennis because I can’t tell which 
side of the net the ball is on until it’s too late). However, I felt it 
would be unnerving for the stunt men at whom I'd be kicking to 
disclose this. I was worried that with this knowledge, they’d com- 
pensate and wind up hurt. 

There was one episode that took place in a cantina. The fight 
scene required that a stunt man be thrown into a giant pot and that I 
hit him over the head with a breakaway jar. Somehow he was tossed 
into the pot at an awkward angle so only his flank was available to 
me for hitting with the jar. Stunts are all choreographed and on counts 
and the count must be kept going for the duration of the scene or 
someone will be hurt. On the proper count, I hit him on the flank and 
the camera recorded it. However, the next day in dailies we realized 
that the camera’s angle was such that it looked like I hit him else- 
where. This was made very apparent by the big gasp! let out by all 
the men in the room watching the action. Needless to say, we cov- 
ered this by strategically putting in one of our famous “POW’s. 

In the midst of shooting Batman an incident occurred to which I 
responded in a strange manner for someone who aspired to fame. 

First of all, as I’ve said before, I really wanted to do a series. I 
wanted the audience to make that connection of my face with my 
name. So, imagine my surprise at my response the first time that 
connection was made. 
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I was shopping in a large department store and overheard a teen- 
ager say to her friend, “Oooh, that’s Yvonne Craig, the actress who 
plays Batgirl.” I was suddenly overwhelmed with an irrational feel- 
ing of being trapped. It took enormous self-restraint just to walk, not 
run out of there. There was absolutely no logic whatsoever connected 
to this response. When I got to my car with my heart racing, I tried to 
sort it out by enumerating the facts: They were talking to one another 
and had not approached me at all. And even if they had, what then? 
They certainly weren’t physically threatening in any way. I’m happy 
to say it never happened again, but what a revelation. 

On a cheerier note: During the course of shooting the series, I 
was shopping in a local supermarket and realized that a little girl 
about 8 years old was eyeing me. She said, “You're Batgirl. But I 
know who you really are.” I was thrilled. She was going to say Yvonne 
Craig and that connection would have been made. So, I said, “Re- 
ally? Who am I?” And without skipping a beat she said, “Barbara 
Gordon!” 

On yet another personal appearance tour, I met a girl of about 12 
who was very excited to meet me. Searching her mind for just the 
right thing to say, she shook my hand and said, “Oh, Ms. Craig, when- 
ever I see anyone kicked in the head I’ll think of you!” It was meant 
as a compliment but I thought—is this the kind of legacy I'd like to 
leave behind? 

About three years after we had finished shooting the series, we 
were asked to do a Public Service Spot for Equal Pay for Women. In 
it Batman and Robin are tied up and a clock armed with dynamite is 
in the foreground. I come swinging in on a rope. They are pleased 
that I’ve come to save them and I say, essentially, that when / get 
paid what they get paid, I’ll save them! It turned out to be a fun spot. 
However, being a PSS it was usually run at terrific times like 3 a.m. 
I’m sure it did very little good in spreading the word to those women 
who might have benefited from its message. 

In any event, when we were asked to do it Adam was in the pro- 
cess of trying to disassociate himself from the Batman character (more 
on this later) and he declined. I teased him that he just really didn’t 
want women to receive equal pay! They solved that dilemma by hir- 
ing Dick Gautier who had begun his career by doing fabulous imita- 
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tions of stars. Burt said he'd play Robin so that was covered. I told 
them I was happy to do it if they could locate the costume, wig etc. at 
the studio. BIG PROBLEMS! 

Because I didn’t need a stunt person and because I was only on 
for one season, there had never been more than three Batgirl cos- 
tumes. The one Fox should have had, had been pinched by someone 
and the only one they came up with was one that Debbie Reynolds 
had bought for her future museum. This, it turned out, was only a 
partial costume with the left front bodice and sleeve conspicuously 
missing. However, Burt found someone who knew someone (prob- 
ably the very person who walked off with it in the first place!) who 
could get us a whole costume and we proceeded to do the spot. If you 
ever catch it or a copy of it, you'll see how difficult it is to tell that 
Batman is not Adam. 

Which brings me to my theory as to why it was difficult for Adam 
to immediately go into other roles after Batman and not so for me. 
First, he was on the air and in living rooms for three seasons as op- 
posed to my one. But more important, I think, is the fact that Adam 
has a unique voice and speech cadence. He did not create that for the 
Batman character; he sounds like that in life. Because the show was 
such a big hit and people heard that voice and speech pattern and 
connected it to the Batman character, I think every time he audi- 
tioned for a role they mistakenly thought he was ‘doing Batman’ 
when, in fact, he was simply speaking in his own voice! It had to 
have been maddening for him. Now, of course, it’s worked to his 
advantage because he’s doing voice-overs like crazy. With the resur- 
gence of interest in things of the 60s and Batman in particular he 
never stops working. He has to feel vindicated finally. 

Then, as now, talk shows were used to promote the series. I was 
interviewed by Steve Allen, Merv Griffiin, Joey Bishop and Mike 
Douglas during the course of the Batman run. I found it very inter- 
esting that the most gracious and attentive hosts were not those who 
were the most renowned. Both Merv and Mike were not only charm- 
ing, they listened to their guests which enabled them to interact with 
them. Sitting across from them meant that you were looking into 
intelligent eyes. Joey Bishop, at least the night I was on, had virtu- 
ally no control of his own show. Phil Silvers came on and just took it 
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over! And for all his reputation as an intellectually aware person, 
Steve Allen was so completely caught up in whatever cute or inter- 
esting remark he would make next, he paid little attention to anyone. 
I remember looking into his glazed expression the entire interview. 

At that time the airways were rife with variety shows and my 
agent was anxious to book me on these. Unfortunately for this en- 
deavor, mine had been a classical background and I couldn’t fathom 


anyone getting excited about seeing my version of “The Dying Swan” — 
on Carol Burnett’s show. My agent suggested that I might sing some- — 


thing. I had already been subjected to non-singers singing while I, as 
an audience member, squirmed (who will ever forget William 
Shatner’s version of “Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds”?). 

So to prepare for some future singing task on some future variety 
show, I began taking voice lessons. Henry Mancini said that I should 
study with the people he recognized as “the best in the business,” 
Lee and Sally Sweetland. Thus began a relationship that exists to 
this day. 

They started with a voice that drove sound men on the set 
wild. Because I had never supported my voice, the sound people 
were always asking me to speak louder so they didn’t have to turn 
the pots up for my dialog and then down for those who worked 
opposite me. Thanks to Lee and Sally, not only do I sing today— 
I don’t dare to say anything derogatory at a dinner party for fear 
that, even when spoken sotto voce, my voice will carry and the 
hostess will hear my comments! 

There can’t be enough good said about these two dedicated people. 
Never mind the miracle that they built my voice from scratch. They 
enrich the lives of all their students because of the joy they, person- 
ally, find in music. It’s infectious and life sustaining. 

However, by the time I felt that my singing would no longer cause 
embarrassment to me and all who knew me, variety shows had fallen 
by the wayside. Not to worry, I’ll be prepared for the next time around! 

Now, I must address the question I’ve been asked repeatedly: 
What do I think of the latest Batman movies. 

Initially everyone thought we should’ve been involved in them 
in some way. I absolutely disagree. They were striving for a whole 
other look and feel from that which we evoked in the ’60s. Much 
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darker. And to have seen our faces would only have brought to mind 
a silly ’60s feel and created confusion for the audience. 

What most people forget is that when the *60s TV series came 
out, there were lots of die-hard Batman fans who had come to love 
the comics from the ’40s (which were dark), and really resented the 
‘camp’ attitude we had taken! Now it’s the baby boomers who are 
disgruntled that the movies aren’t closer to the shows they came to 
love. However, if the new movies ever got light enough to include 
using us, I think we should do cameos as meter maids ticketing the 
Batmobile, Batcycle, etc. Isn’t that the perfect end for old crime fight- 
ers, ticketing parked cars? 

As for the recent movies, I must say I really liked Michael Keaton 
as Batman. I thought he was complex and interesting and sexy and I 
looked forward to seeing that character fleshed out in Batman Il - 
XXII. I was, however, a bit confused by many of the other aspects 
that were lauded by critics. I thought Jack Nicholson was way over 
the top. I didn’t understand how the Kim Basinger character could 
be a gutsy photojournalist taking photos in great peril in one scene 
and then squealing and shrieking when bad guys jumped out from 
behind a pole. Not to mention why she was ever allowed to see the 
Batcave and beyond that, didn’t register surprise at seeing it or being 
up there on a 40 foot stalk! Nor did I for one moment believe I was 
looking at a decaying NYC. The city depicted in the first film looked 
like Blade Runner meets Les Miserables. Other than that ... 

I was very disappointed in the turn Batman Returns took. I was 
appalled that Michael Keaton and Michelle Pfeiffer, who I thought 
had great chemistry, were allotted so little screen time and Danny 
DeVito as the Penguin (in a ‘fat suit’ no less) allowed so much. No 
wonder Michael Keaton decided not to do another! 

Thank goodness no one asked my casting opinion. I’d have cast 
Cher as Catwoman. I'd never have thought of Michelle Pfeiffer (not 
enough edge I’d have said) and when I saw the movie I thought she 
was brilliant! 

By Batman Forever | was reconciled to the fact that almost ev- 
eryone in the film not only knew who Batman was, but where he 
lived and how to get to the Batcave! The role of Two Face was one 
note. The Nicole Kidman character seemed to be followed by a wind 
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machine even when sleeping, and poor Batman and Robin had very 
little of consequence to do or say. I thought Riddler was the only 
character that was developed and I loved seeing him go from a nerdy 
guy to paranoia and finally, outrageous psychosis. 

As for Batman & Robin, when they announced the casting I 
cheered thinking they were finally going to get the chemistry right. I 
thought George Clooney would make a splendid Batman. Having 
seen him on interview shows, he seemed to have a great sense of 
humor and a twinkle in his eye. And I thought Chris O’ Donnell and 
Alicia Silverstone would make cute cohorts. Was I ever wrong! 

George Clooney smirked (especially when explaining to Robin 
that Alfred was not just sick, but dying). Alfred’s disease manifested 
itself in a series of tics. Chris O’Donnell whined. And poor Alicia 
Silverstone had nothing to do and was forced to wear a Robocop- 
type Batsuit (as were they all!). Mr. Freeze was stuck with stupid 
lines and the only character who had a sexy costume and knew where 
the jokes were was Poison Ivy. I enjoyed Uma Thurman in that role 
as much as I did Michelle Pfeiffer as Catwoman. 

I think there’s a certain amount of cynicism connected with the 
Batman franchise. I’m very aware of the enormous market for action 
dolls, toys and other ancillary products that are associated with mov- 
ies of this type. Why else did they blow up the Batmobile, Batcave, 
Bathelicopter and, yes, even Wayne Manor and the Batsuits? Each 
new movie lends itself to a spate of new toys. 

But I think they’re doing a disservice to those of us in the audi- 
ence who would also like to care about the characters we’re watch- 
ing. Without being emotionally engaged with the characters and their 
plight, no amount of special effects is going to be able to draw me 
into the movie. I don’t think I’m alone in believing that a good story 
is paramount. 

At this writing there’s a rumor that the next Batman movie may 
use Ben Affleck as Batman and Matt Damon as Robin. What fun 
casting—I'd go see that in a minute! 

In more recent years, with the resurgence of interest in things of 
the ’60s, I’ve been invited to attend memorabilia and sci-fi conven- 
tions held in various parts of the United States as well as abroad. It’s 
been an absolute joy meeting people who watched the show as kids, 
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and who are watching it now with their own children. And I’ve been 
gratified to talk with women for whom I was their first role model. I 
even spoke with a young man who said he had been attracted to Batgirl 
(see, the spray-on costume did serve a purpose) on the series. He 
went on to say that he had changed his perception of the roles of 
women based on Batgirl’s character and her actions in the show. I’d 
love to take credit for this but acting is an interpretive art. Without 
good writing, there’s nothing to interpret. 
Was this the dream job to have had in 1967? You bet it was! 
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STAR TREK 
(Beam Me Outta Here!) 


Kermit was right, it’s not easy being green! In the last season of 
StarTrek, I was hired to play Marta in the episode, “Whom Gods 
Destroy.” For reasons known only to the writer, she was from Orion. 
Orion women were green. Or, at least, the Orion woman played in 
the first season by Susan Oliver was green. 

However, memories fade and by the time I arrived in the make- 
up room to begin my episode no one could remember exactly what 
they had used to make Susan green. This, unfortunately, resulted in a 
five-day color experiment with almost my entire body as the canvas. 
The most disastrous attempt being some concoction smelling suspi- 
ciously like a house-paint used in the 50s called KemTone. This not 
only smelled terrible, but also failed to dry properly. In the final scene 
(which was our first shot of the day), as I was dragged by the bad 
guys to my place of destruction, they left definite ‘skid marks’ up 
and down my arms where they’d held onto me. 

It was decided that spraying the areas to be touched with Liquid Bandage 
would solve the problem and enable us to get the shot. Sounded reasonable 
enough to me. But the product works well only on dry skin and by that time 
Iwas sweating. Boy, was I sweating! When I was dragged, everything seemed 
fine till I lifted both arms to plead with them not to kill me. It was then that I 
noticed I had what could only be described as a disgusting moss-like sub- 
stance hanging from my pits! Horrified, I asked the cameraman, “Doesn’t 
this bother you?” He said it didn’t because I was being shot at such a distance 
that the camera couldn’t read it. I felt like that deodorant commercial where 
everyone starts to raise their arms and then raises them only part way fearing 
deodorant failure. 

The physical part of that shoot will remain forever in my brain. 
Not only was the green skin a problem, to add insult to injury, during 
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my zombie stage (I’m sitting in the make-up chair at 5:30 a.m. and 
my body may be there but my mind is still in my nice warm bed) the 
make-up man shaved off half my eyebrow so he could draw in Spock- 
like brows. The impact of this little sleight of hand didn’t hit me until 
I got home and took off the green stuff, looked in the mirror and 
realized I had only two small tufts where eyebrows once lived. 

The next day on the set, I was grousing to my fellow actor and dear 
friend, Steve Ihnat. I ranted on that if my eyebrows failed to grow back there 
would be hell to pay. Droll Leonard Nimoy sauntered over and soothingly 
said, “Yvonne, I couldn’t help but overhear what you were saying about your 
eyebrows. I just want you to know that before we started this show, I went to 
a dermatologist regarding that very matter. And he assured me that anyone 
who can grow a beard can grow eyebrows back.” He smiled benignly and left 
while I pondered that. He was such a Devil! 

William Shatner, on the other hand, was a strange mix. My first day 
on the set he invited me to have lunch with him in his dressing room. I 
assumed by the way he extended the invitation that we would either be 
using that time to go over lines or discuss the episode more fully. In 
actuality, we simply ate lunch. He showed me photos of his Dobermans 
and we talked a bit about the dogs and went back to the set. 

He seemed a man with little social skills and when we started work- 
ing, as I’m sure you've heard more than once (from almost EVERY- 
ONE who ever worked with him), became a completely selfish actor 
and a maddeningly narcissistic human being! He not only moved me 
around physically in the scene for the betterment of his profile, but sug- 
gested line readings so that he could respond in a way he had predeter- 
mined. I was tempted to remind him that we weren’t children who were 
putting on a show in our garage. Most actors extend the courtesy to 
fellow actors of interacting with and reacting to one another! I was as- 
tonished that the director allowed this to go on, but he had allowed him- 
self to be subordinate to the whims of the series’ obvious ‘Star. 

I was having continual problems with being green. By the fourth 
day of the six-day shoot the body make-up lady had found a make-up 
man who solved the problem. You need to understand that only women 
were allowed to apply body make-up to women; so he had to be sneaked 
into my trailer lest the Union find out. He could well have lost his job as 
a make-up artist by getting involved in this escapade. And I am forever 
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grateful that he did. He ultimately wound up applying this green stuff to 
a totally naked me, and blowing it dry with a hair dryer! 

For a person who had spent days grabbing at me behind the flats 
(and only when I was painted green) I found it peculiar that Mr. Shatner 
suddenly declared to one and all that he had had it with the body make- 
up debacle. He blithely announced that since he was down to his last 
clean costume, I was not to TOUCH him! Fine with me, except for the 
fact that the next day we were scheduled to shoot the love scene in which 
I declare that I love him, therefore I must kill him. 

Wondering how I could imply hanky-panky without actually 
touching him or his wardrobe, I lit upon what I thought would be the 
perfect solution. I would just play my fingers through his hair. With 
this bit of business off my mind, I finished the day’s work and trundled 
off to the shower to take off the first layer of green (this was always 
followed up by an oil bath and yet another shower once I was home 
to effectively get rid of all traces of green paint so that it could be re- 
applied the very next day. Ah, Show Business!). 

Having finished my ablutions, I stopped by the make-up room to 
say good night. And what I discovered made my heart skip a beat. There 
stood Bill Shatner with his hair in his hand! Now, there was not a doubt 
in my mind that if a green smudge on his costume were going to unnerve 
him, hair dandling with the possibility of twirling it right off his head 
would be out of the question! I spent a sleepless night considering how 
to solve that dilemma. As luck would have it, the cameraman decided it 
could be fixed handily by simply shooting different colored lights across 
us (one, of course, being green) so that the audience would be unable to 
differentiate between a green smudge and a green shaft of light. 

The scene, however, was not destined to go smoothly. As you may 
recall, Marta, in her dementia, believed that because Captain Kirk was 
her lover, it followed that she should kill him (talk about engendering 
performance anxiety!). So she set about to do just that. We used a wooden 
prop knife for the long shot of the scene. So far, so good. Then came the 
close-up whereby the prop man substituted an identical rubber knife to 
make sure that in the struggle it would be safe for everyone. 

Shatner balked and insisted that the original wooden knife re- 
main the weapon of choice. In the struggle he was accidentally (I 
swear!) stabbed in the fleshy part of his palm. Such drama! Though 
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it was a minor injury, we shut down shooting while minions rushed 
to get him a soothing shot of whiskey to calm his nerves. I personally 
thought it would have served a more medicinal purpose had it been 
poured into the wound to sterilize it, but by then no one was consult- 
ing me. In the years since, I have been chastised by a small but vocal 
group for not succeeding in putting an end to Captain Kirk! 

Perhaps you remember Marta’s dance? When I was hired the pro- 
ducer and director told me I would be doing a three-minute dance 
sequence. They wanted me to choreograph it and make it as aberrated 
as Marta’s character was. Other than the length (three minutes of 
time devoted to a dance is a long time unless you’re remaking The 
Red Shoes), | saw no problem in complying with their wishes. 

When my costume was designed I asked that they bear in mind that 
I would be doing a rather frantic dance in it and although it was really 
scanty, it could not move and become inadvertently revealing. The ward- 
robe lady who implemented the Bill Theiss design for my costume had 
structured costumes for the dancers in the Follies Bergére and this cos- 
tume was indeed amazing. It virtually had no back to it, was cut high on 
both legs, and cut to the navel in front. It was held in place by one hook 
and eye at the neck in back and was structured like a bridge with all the 
pressure going there. It never moved an inch in any direction during the 
very athletic dance and was incredibly comfortable. I have never stolen 
anything from a set in all my years in this business, but to this day I still 
wish I had made an exception and pilfered that wonderful costume! 

But back to the dance. The day came to shoot that sequence and 
to expedite matters three cameras were set up to simultaneously get a 
long, medium, and close shot of me throughout the number. The di- 
rector walked with me through what were to be the parameters of the 
dance sequence in order to make sure that the cameras would be 
filming me, not one another. We rolled. 

I finished the dance and was happy with the take, as was the 
director, when three cameramen descended upon him. There was a 
short conference with much head waggling and whispering and then 
the verdict. None of the three cameras had had a clear shot of the 
sequence but failed to yell ‘Cut!’ each thinking that the other had it 
in their viewfinder. It reminded us all of the old Cecil B. DeMille 
joke, the punch line of which is “Ready when you are, C.B.” 
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Ican honestly tell you that by the time that episode was finished, 
I called my agent and said, “No matter what they’re paying me, it’s 
not enough!” I have since discovered that “Whom Gods Destroy” is 
the second most watched episode of the series. The first being, “The 
Trouble With Tribbles”. They had it easy; they were just fur balls. 

I can happily say I have neither worked with nor seen Mr. 
Shatner since. 

But wait, that’s not true! 

Dissolve to 1997. My husband and nephew and I were returning 
from safari in Namibia by way of Johannesburg, South Africa. As we 
took our seats on the plane, a portly man with yak-like curly blond 
hair blocked the aisle. He was debating with his female traveling 
companion about who was to get the window seat. She finally said, 
“Alright, you can have it. Just sit down.” I was busily stowing things 
under the seat in front of me and missed the significance of my 
nephew’s whispering, “Captain Kirk.” However, a boarding passen- 
ger stopped dead in his tracks at the seat ahead of us and, leaning 
across the lady, stuck out his hand to the window passenger saying, 
“Mr. Shatner, may I shake your hand?” 

I was sorely tempted to switch seats with my nephew and kick 
the back of Bill’s seat for the entire fourteen-hour trip to New York! 
I restrained this impulse and reluctantly took the high road. 

I did notice during the course of that trip that ‘once a diva, al- 
ways a diva’ prevailed. When we stopped to re-fuel in Ile de Sol, 
Shatner refused to exit the plane with the rest of us and sit in the 
waiting room while the refueling process took place. Then once we 
landed in New York and were made to go through Customs, he de- 
manded that the Customs officer come to him so that he would not 
have to leave his little group. Unfortunately, they obliged, which only 
fosters this kind of bad behavior. 

Can I think of anything good to say about Mr. Shatner? 
Hmmmmmmm, definitely nothing from personal experience. How- 
ever, I did hear an interview with his daughter and she seems to like 
him so perhaps he has some saving attribute that just isn’t percep- 
tible to the rest of us who’ ve had to deal with him on a professional 
(at least on our parts, if not his) basis. 
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QUICK BEFORE IT MELTS 


Quick Before It Melts was a film that involved two guys, three 
girls and a penguin. The best thing about this movie was the pen- 
guin. Let’s get to him first. His name was Milton Fox and he was 
adorable. So adorable that I requested that he be allowed to share my 
dressing room with me. I was soon to find that this was a horrible 
mistake. Because penguins eat fish, they always smell like their lunch 
and Milton was no exception. Not only that, but it seems penguins 
cannot be housebroken. After his very short stay in my dressing room 
it required re-carpeting. 

As I look back on this experience, | wonder why the producer 
ever agreed to this. I was never a diva so it was not a demand, but a 
simple request. Which, by rights, should have been immediately de- 
nied. In any event, Milton’s bad behavior in my dressing room did 
not affect our relationship on the set. 

Milton’s stand-in, however, was a whole other matter. Appar- 
ently sometime in his past he’d had an altercation with a large dog, 
so was skittish. Unfortunately, in one scene, I wore a dress with fur 
sleeves, which set him off. He relentlessly attacked my hands and 
arms, to no avail. Thank goodness, they have soft beaks so really 
can’t do major damage with them. I was cautioned by the penguin 
trainer not to get my face too close to his, though, as he liked to peck 
at shiny things. My eyes, in my key light, qualified as the perfect 
shining object. This made rehearsals dicey but when non-tempera- 
mental Milton replaced him for the actual shoot, it was a breeze. 

My true leading man however, was Robert Morse. He came from 
Broadway fame (How to Succeed in Business Without Really Trying) 
and this was his second picture. When we were first introduced on 
the set, he asked if I had seen How to Succeed and had I ever dreamed 
when I saw it that I would be working with him? I replied that I had, 
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indeed, seen the show but with his understudy doing the role. I went 
on to say I thought that the understudy was excellent! 

Because he was a Broadway actor and unfamiliar with camera tech- 
niques, he was often admonished for reading his lines directly into the 
lens. 1 could sympathize wholeheartedly with his on-the-job-training, 
having been through it myself in my first couple of pictures. 

His off-camera behavior, however, was absolutely outrageous. It 
encompassed such antics as following me into the ladies room on a bi- 
cycle and peering over the top of the stall (this was ong before the co-ed 
toilets of Ally McBeal and was, in any case, completely inappropriate)! 

I was to learn later from people who had worked with him in How to 
Succeed, that when bored, he rumormongered about people in the show. 
In all the years before and after this film I have never experienced that 
happening on a movie set. Actors may not like one another but they 
manage to get along in the scenes and steer clear of one another other- 
wise. Bobby made up untrue and vicious stories about everyone on the 
film. When his gossip finally included me, I ceased having anything to 
do with him except when a scene required it. 

At the time I was dating Mort Sahl who was appearing in Los 
Angeles at a local nightclub. Bobby said he’d like to go to see Mort’s 
act and so we made arrangements for him to be a guest. As people 
were being seated and settling in, Bobby took it upon himself to ‘warm 
up’ Mort’s audience. He tied a napkin on his head and sang Judy 
Holiday songs from The Bells Are Ringing. Mort was unaware of the 
shenanigans and because Bobby was his guest, the club management 
was reluctant to drag him off the stage. It was an excruciatingly em- 
barrassing situation for those of us in the audience. 

It wasn’t until 20 years later when I read an interview with Bobby 
that the reason for most of the craziness on his part became clear. 
Apparently, unbeknownst to us at the time, he had a major drug and 
alcohol problem. It was very wearing on anyone who had to work 
with him then. I understand he has since licked these addictions and 
when I saw him in the play, Tru, I thought he was terrific. 

Quick Before it Melts was the first in-flight movie ever shown on 
Delta Airlines on their run from Los Angeles to Hawaii. We were all 
invited to go on a press junket on this occasion and it was great fun. 
One of the perks of being in a movie! 


Re a 
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By Love Possessed was a hot novel turned into a film starring 
Efrem Zimbalist Jr. and Lana Turner. They were actually the leads in 
the film and, as I recall, I had no scenes with them. I played the town 
tramp, Veronica, and was the momentary love interest for George 
Hamilton. John Sturges directed the film. John was well known for 
his direction of epic proportion films and was the first major director 
with whom I worked. He didn’t, however, really direct me at all. 
When George and I blocked a scene at a table and I stroked George’s 
hand, John said, “Great. That bit of business is just great. Do that in 
the take.” I had the feeling that he wasn’t terribly comfortable with 
intimacy (but he did understand innuendo, as you’ll soon see). 

The movie had some fairly seductive dialogue between my char- 
acter and George’s. At one point I had to say, “Veronica has long 
lovely legs.” We were sitting in a car and I called John over and 
asked him if I really had to say that. When he asked why I was reluc- 
tant to say the line I told him that in a few moments I was going to 
have to get out of the car and walk out of the scene. At that point, I 
felt the audience would say, “Is she kidding? What long lovely legs?” 
John said, “Do you not know what she really means?” Then he ex- 
plained that she was saying this in order to get George to push the 
seat back so they could ‘make out’ in the car! 

Thad lived a sheltered life and had not made out much at all and 
had never made out in a car. It occurred to me then that if I didn’t 
understand this line, perhaps there were others that had a secondary 
meaning. I certainly didn’t want to show my ndiveté by missing any 
of them. Consequently, for the rest of the film I said all my dialogue 
as if it had some hidden sexual agenda. 

Absolutely the hardest thing for me in acting is to slap someone. 
I would never do it in life and when I play a character that would do 
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it, I dread it. Unfortunately, By Love Possessed had such a scene 
between my character and George’s. When we rehearsed it I said to 
John, “We can fake this for the camera, right?’ To which he replied, 
“No, you have to do it for real.” The scene called for not just a slap, 
but a slap, a backhanded slap, and another slap. 

So we rehearsed it. George said his line and I slapped him, and 
slapped him, and slapped him. He stood rigidly while this happened 
and each time I slapped him it looked like I was dislocating his jaw. 

Now, let me preface this by saying that for reasons unknown to 
me, the crew seemed not to like George at all. It may have been 
jealousy because his mother was terribly social and he seemed to 
attend all sorts of social events and was perceived not only to be 
privileged, but also young, wealthy, perpetually tan, and good-look- 
ing. This, rather than being difficult to work with (which he was 
not), probably colored his acceptance on the set. 

In any case, the crew seemed to enjoy watching the slapping scene. 
By the time we'd done this four or five times, my hand stung and 
George’s face was decidedly red through the makeup and was swell- 
ing! At which time John took us aside and said, “Yvonne, if you'll 
relax your hand as you slap him and, George, if you’ll let your face 
go with the slap as she makes contact, it’ll be better’’ We did, and it 
was. However, I couldn’t help thinking that this piece of advice should 
have been offered at the beginning of the rehearsal. To this day I 
have no idea whether John was sadistic or just preoccupied and for- 
got to mention this. 

A funny story comes to mind about George. He had just pur- 
chased a sporty new car (an Alfa Romeo) and during lunch hour one 
day asked if I'd like to take a spin around the lot in it. I’ve always 
had in interest.in cars and agreed to go immediately. So, off we went 
and it purred appropriately. I mentioned to him that the engine sounded 
great and when we stopped, he lifted the hood so I could see it. 

When I looked at him I realized he had no idea what he was 
looking at under the hood. I was at a distinct advantage because my 
brother had built cars and my ex-husband had raced cars so I’d spent 
my share of time looking under the hoods. However, I nodded appre- 
ciatively when he located the toolkit that came with the car and 
proudly showed me all its wrenches. 
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As I said, I never really worked in a scene with Lana Turner. 
However, we tested wardrobe on the same day so I did meet her and 
she was delightful. On the first day of shooting as a ‘welcome to the 
company’ gift she sent me a clown doll. I thought that was a really 
sweet gesture. Would that I had kept it! 

Oddly enough, By Love Possessed is the only piece of my work 
that my husband has ever seen. He was in Law School at the time 
and remembers going to see it. He distinctly remembers me in a red 
sweater and trench coat! 
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If I had a daughter who was interested in show business, specifi- 
cally television and films, today, I would discourage her. 

The business has changed radically since I began. Today there’s far 
less product and many more actors. When I began, studio contract play- 
ers were being phased out, but in television we still did 36 episodes a 
season and re-ran only three. Now a season can be as short as 13 epi- 
sodes which are then re-run three times (boring!) to fill out the season. 

Where once there were many guest roles on each series, we now 
have permanent casts interacting solely with one another. And, pref- 
erably, only one or two permanent sets. The result is that the studio 
controls costs in this manner because it makes for more predictabil- 
ity and if you’re lucky enough to get a role on a hit show you stand to 
make a lot of money. But only as a ‘regular’ on a series. 

With the advent of independent producers, any old body can rent 
space and hold themselves out as producers to all and sundry. This un- 
fortunately, has led to some fairly horrific casting couch stories. I only 
became aware of these when I worked on a Screen Actors Guild com- 
mittee whose job it was to hear out these tales and act on them. I couldn’t 
help but think that the stories we received were only the tip of the ice- 
berg because so many actors, both male and female, were reluctant to 
blow the whistle on even the most unscrupulous producers for fear that 
they might never work in the business. In the beginning, I felt that surely 
it was they who were doing something wrong to encourage this kind of 
behavior because it had never happened to me. 

Well, I take that back. Let me tell you a story about Desi Arnaz. 
This was after he was divorced from Lucille Ball. 

Desi Arnaz had an idea for a comedy series in which he would 
star, and he was looking for a leading lady. He called my agent at the 
time and said he was interested in having me read for the role. I 
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teadily agreed — J Love Lucy had been a smashing success! My agent 
gave Desi my phone number so that we could set up the reading. 
Desi opted for our going over the script at my house rather than at his 
office, saying he would be “in the neighborhood” and it would just 
make it all easier. 

I agreed but quickly called my agent reminding him that I had 
recently read in the newspaper that Desi had been caught en fla- 
grante delicto with some young thing in his car parked in front of 
Paramount Studios, for God’s sake! What to do? My agent drolly 
said he didn’t know, but thought it would be advisable to call my 
agent for advice. What a big help! 

Desi arrived at my door, script in hand, and we proceeded to read to- 
gether. This was one of the most excruciating readings I’ve ever been through. 
Not only was Desi’s English heavily accented, but the man simply could not 
read! I have no idea what he did to learn his lines on J Love Lucy. 

Anyway, in mangled language we bungled our way through the 
script. He, sitting on one side of the room, and I, on the other. When 
we finally finished, he said out of left field that he would like to 
“keep me.” This was a shocker! At the time he was married to a very 
wealthy lady and they lived in Del Mar. He went on to say that he 
definitely wanted me for this role whether I decided to be “kept” by 
him or not. I managed to squeak out that I was not interested, but he 
insisted that I think it over before making my final decision. Now, 
mind you, all of this took place across the room from one another! 

I told him I needed to take my dog for walk and would walk him 
to his car. Which I did. 

He drove off and I raced back to my apartment and called my 
agent. I told him what had happened. J said that the script was not 
really wonderful but I wanted him to pursue the deal because I wanted 
to know whether my getting the role was predicated on my being 
“kept” by Desi Arnaz or not. And do you know what? It turned out, it 
wasn’t. He was perfectly willing to negotiate my contract and we did 
until such time as I had another project that looked far more promis- 
ing than struggling through his line readings each episode. 

The only other time anyone ever hit on me was an occasion after we had 
completed the shoot. My car was in the shop and the director offered to drive 
me home when we were finished, which would save my sister from having to 
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come pick me up. On our way home, we stopped at a drive-in restaurant for 
a burger and French fries. Unfortunately, the fries were spilled all over the 
front seat and we had to gather them up and put them back in their little trays. 
Having eaten, he drove me to my apartment. Just before I got out I looked 
over and thought I saw a French fry in his lap. Wrong! I hadn’t even heard or 
seen him unzip. I fled the car. That evening as I pulled my sweatshirt over my 
head, the zipper caught me just above the eyebrow and gouged my forehead 
up to my hairline, leaving an ugly scratch. 

The next morning I realized that we had forgotten to do a ‘wild 
track’ (lines spoken on the set and laid into the sound track later). I called 
the set and said I'd be willing to come by on my own time and when they 
had a break, we could do it. They would not have to pay me for the day; 
[just wanted the show to be right. They agreed to this. 

When [ arrived on the set, everyone noticed my slashed forehead 
and asked what had happened. I said I’d got caught in a zipper the 
night before. I failed to explain that it had been the zipper on my 
sweatshirt and when the director overheard this, he must have specu- 
lated that someone had scored the night before! 

About six months later, I was called in to read for the lead in a 
movie. I gave a sensational reading for the producer who said as far 
as he was concerned'I had the role. I gleefully called my agent who 
had by that time heard the same thing from the producer. 

When several days passed and we'd not started negotiations, I 
called my agent to find out what was hanging things up. He said the 
director had turned me down cold saying he really had in mind some- 
one whose “motor was running” and he didn’t think I fit the bill. And 
who was the director? The French fry guy, of course! 

Still in all, that’s not a bad record for 20-some-odd years in 
show business. 

For all the drawbacks that currently thwart young actresses, I’m 
pleased to see that once they get a foothold, they seem to have better 
career control than we did then. I think we’re encountering a smarter 
breed of women these days. A lot of them set up production compa- 
nies on their own and either write or option material that will show- 
case their abilities. | commend that. 

Acting has always been a dicey pursuit, but for those who simply 
must, it’s a lovely way to make a living. 
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The end of my show business career sneaked up on me. I never 
made that crucial transition to playing a mom. I had been typed as 
sexy, which in itself, was strange to me. I think it had more to do with 
physical attributes than attitude, as I’ve always considered myself 
“one the guys.” 

In any case, toward the end of the ’70s, I found that I was doing 
far more interesting work in drama workshops where there were no 
preconceptions as far as taking on challenging roles were concerned. 
So, I issued a directive to my agents. I didn’t want to do cutesy roles 
in skimpy clothes. The result was I didn’t work much. 

Then, thinking that I needed to find a more secure way of sup- 
porting myself in the future, I decided to get my real estate license. 
C’mon now! If you’re an actor in L.A. the sequence he goes like this: 

aspiring: waitress (thank God, I missed this part) 
working: a list of credits 
waiting to be rediscovered: real estate agent 

Actually, a lot of the attributes of being an actor transfer very 
well to a real estate career, the most important being the ability to 
really listen. When clients tell you what they want, you hear not only 
what they say, but also the underlying nuances and you watch their 
body language. These skills you learned to read onstage hold you in 
good stead in the real estate business and make the job a whole lot 
easier! 

So, those skills coupled with an enduring interest in architecture 
made the job switch a snap. And because I never had a 9-to-5 pay- 
check-type job, I was very comfortable with the idea of a sales com- 
mission-based income. Real estate used a whole part of my brain 
that had lain dormant and made me very aware of the fact that I 
really like to win in business! 
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When I finally set that career aside, it had afforded me a stunning 
amount of business savvy, not to mention confidence that I was very 
capable of creatively running a business in the real world. 

From time to time I’m still offered scripts to read, but they fall 
mainly into two categories. Some are for a 30-something leading 
lady. These are submitted by someone who has seen a re-run of some- 
thing shot years ago and assumes that it’s recent. Flattering but, Duh! 
Others are for roles in horror films. I know Vincent Price got a huge 
kick out of doing these, but I'd just as soon not close out my career in 
this genre. 

As for the future — the possibilities are incredible as long as I 
remain healthy! I’ve enjoyed writing this book, so I may write an- 
other. I used to paint, but haven’t for many years, so that’s a possibil- 
ity. And I know that I want to be able to sing an aria, any aria (but 
preferably one that’s short) perfectly before I die. 

So, to mis-quote a famous song, “I ain’t done yet!” 
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Eighteen and Anxious 
Directed by Joe Parker 


(1957) 93 min. Republic B/W 

Mary Webster, William Campbell, Martha Scott, Jackie Loughery, 
Jim Backus, Ron Hagerthy, Jackie Coogan, Damian O’Flynn, 
Katherine Barrett, Charlotte Wynters, Yvonne Craig (Gloria), Joyce 
Andre, Slick Slavin, Benny Rubin. 

Teen exploitation film. Webster is a girl secretly married to a 
young man who is subsequently killed drag racing. When she later 
has the youth’s baby, she is unable to prove she was married. She 
refuses to care for the baby, preferring to make a play for jazz trum- 
peter Campbell. He takes her to Las Vegas but when she realizes he 
has no intention of marrying her, she leaves, ending up married to 
disc jockey Hagerthy. 


The Young Land 
Directed by Ted Tetzlaff 


(1959) 89 min. Columbia Color 

Patrick Wayne, Yvonne Craig (Elena de la Madrid), Dennis Hopper, 
Dan O’Herlihy, Roberto de la Madrid, Cliff Ketchum, Ken Curtis, 
Pedro Gonzalez Gonzalez, Edward Sweeney, John Quijada, Miguel 
Camacho, Tom Tiner, Carlos Romero, Edward Jaurequi, Cliff Lyons, 
Mario Arteaga, Charles Heard. 

Western. Dennis Hopper plays a young malcontent who has goaded 
arespected Hispanic into a fatal gun battle in the new state of California 
in the year 1848. His jury trial is watched with great interest by the 
largely Spanish-speaking citizens of the new state, who consider it to be 
a test of the Anglo system of justice. When a guilty verdict is reached, 
the judge faces a difficult sentencing task. He gives the gunman a 20- 
year suspended sentence, provided that Hopper agrees never to wear a 
weapon again. The disgruntled youth then grabs a gun from deputy mar- 
shal Ketchum and challenges the sheriff, Wayne, to a duel. Yvonne Craig 
plays Wayne’s love interest. The film was shot in 1957. 
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Gidget 
Directed by Paul Wendkos. 


(1959) 95 min. Columbia Color 
Sandra Dee, James Darren, Cliff Robertson, Arthur O’Connell, The 
Four Preps, Mary LaRoche, Joby Baker, Tom Laughlin, Sue George, 
Robert Ellis, Jo Morrow, Yvonne Craig (Nan), Doug McClure, Burt 
Metcalfe, Richard Newton, Ed Hinton, Patti Kane. 

Comedy. Dee plays Gidget (a nickname meaning “girl midget”), 
a sad-faced youngster who doesn’t quite measure up to the chesty, 
bikinied girls on the beach (one of whom is played by Yvonne Craig). 
Her mom’s reassurances come true when the two grooviest surfers in 
town, Darren and Robertson, start paying Dee some attention. She 
falls in love with Darren, who gives up his surfboard at the summer’s 
end and returns to college. 


The Gene Krupa Story 
Directed by Don Weis. 


(1960) 102 min. Columbia B/W 

Sal Mineo, Susan Kohner, James Darren, Susan Oliver, Yvonne Craig 
(Gloria Corregio), Lawrence Dobkin, Celia Lovsky, Red Nichols, 
Bobby Troup, Anita O’ Day, Ruby Lane, Gavin McLeod, John Bleifer, 
Shelley Manne, Buddy Lester. 

Biography of Gene Krupa, the jazz drummer. Krupa’s father 
wanted him to be a priest, but he chose music instead. He loses Kohner, 
his loving sweetheart, then gets involved with a “bad” girl, Oliver. 
Yvonne Craig plays a youthful nymphet who tries to seduce Krupa. 


High Time 
Directed by Blake Edwards. 


(1960) 102 min. 20th Centruy-Fox Color 

Bing Crosby, Fabian, Tuesday Weld, Nicole Mauré, Richard Beymer, 
Yvonne Craig (Randy “Scoop” Pruitt), Patrick Adiarte, Jimmy Boyd, 
Kenneth MacKenna, Gavin McLeod, Nina Shipman, Angus Duncan, 
Paul Schreiber, Dick Crockett, Frank Scannell. 
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Musical Comedy. Crosby is a rich Howard Johnson-type restau- 
rateur with a string of eateries across the country. A 51-year-old wid- 
ower with two grown children, he feels he’s missed something by 
not going to college, so he enrolls in a local university. Yvonne Craig 
plays one of the students who befriends him. 


By Love Possessed 
Directed by John Sturges. 


(1961) 106 min.United Artists Color 

Lana Turner, Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., Jason Robards, Jr., George 
Hamilton, Susan Kohner, Barbara Bel Geddes, Thomas Mitchell, 
Everett Sloane, Yvonne Craig (Veronica Kovacs), Jean Willes, Frank 
Maxwell, Gilbert Green, Carroll O’Connor. 

Drama. After discovering that the head of his law firm, Mitchell, 
has been embezzling company money to pay back an old debt of 
honor, Zimbalist begins to feel stagnant in his marriage to Bel Geddes 
and his relationship with son Hamilton. He then finds himself in an 
adulterous affair with Turner, the wife of his crippled law partner, 
Robards. Yvonne Craig plays the town tramp from the wrong side of 
the tracks who gets mixed up with Hamilton. This movie was the 
first one ever shown on an airplane as in-flight entertainment. 


Seven Women from Hell 
Directed by Robert D. Webb 


(1961) 88 min. 20th Century-Fox B/W 

Patricia Owens, John Kerr, Denise Darcel, Cesar Romero, Margia 
Dean, Yvonne Craig (Janet Cook), Pilar Seurat, Sylvia Daneel, Rich- 
ard Loo, Bob Okazaki, Lloyd Kino, Evadne Baker, Yuki Shimoda, 
Kam Fong Chun, Yankee Chang. 

War Drama. A story about a group of women escaping from a 
Japanese prison camp. Some of the women die along the way, and 
one takes up with a wealthy planter played by Romero. Yvonne Craig 
plays Kerr’s very pregnant wife. 
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It Happened at the World’s Fair 
Directed by Norman Taurog. 


(1963) 108 min. MGM Color 

Elvis Presley, Joan O’Brien, Gary Lockwood, Vicky Tiu, H. M. 
Wynant, Edith Atwater, Guy Raymond, Dorothy Green, Kam Tong, 
Yvonne Craig (Dorothy Johnson). 

Elvis Musical. Bush pilot Elvis goes to the 1962 Seaffle World’s 
Fair and finds himself falling in love with nurse O’Brien while tak- 
ing care of adorable tot Tiu. Yvonne Craig has one scene early in the 
film. Elvis tries to seduce her by singing, while chasing her around a 
couch. 


Advance to the Rear 
Directed by George Marshall. 


(1964) 97 min. MGM B/W 

Glenn Ford, Stella Stevens, Melvyn Douglas, Jim Backus, Joan 
Blondell, Andrew Pine, Jesse Pearson, Alan Hale, James Griffith, 
Whit Bissell, Michael Pate, Yvonne Craig (Ora), plus a few dozen 
more. 

Comedy. A story about a company of Union Army misfits during 
the Civil War with Douglas as the hard-headed, by-the-book com- 
manding officer and Ford as his frustrated second-in-command. The 
bumbling men go through impossible antics, including an attack 
against Confederate troops without guns. Yvonne Craig plays amem- 
ber of a traveling brothel that encounters the Union Army misfits. 


Kissin’ Cousins 
Directed by Gene Nelson. 


(1964) 96 min. MGM Color 

Elvis Presley, Arthur O’ Connell, Glenda Farrell, Jack Albertson, Pam 
Austin, Cynthia Pepper, Yvonne Craig (Azalea Tatum), Donald 
Woods, Tommy Farrell, Beverly Powers, Hortense Petra, Robert 
Stone. 
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Elvis Musical. Elvis is a member of the Air Force sent to a rural 
area to talk the local inhabitants into selling their land for a base. 
O'Connell does not want to sell for fear that his moonshining busi- 
ness may be upset. Several romantic liaisons develop: between Elvis 
and his distant cousins (Yvonne Craig and Pam Austin), and between 
Elvis (in a dual role as O’Connell’s blonde nephew) and a WAC (Pep- 
per). Everything works out in the end. 


Ski Party 
Directed by Alan Rafkin. 


(1965) 90 min. American International Color 

Frankie Avalon, Dwayne Hickman, Deborah Walley, Yvonne Craig 
(Barbara Norris), Robert Q. Lewis, Bobbi Shaw, Aron Kincaid, Steve 
Rogers, Mike Nader, Jo Collins, Mickey Dora, John Boyer, Ronnie 
Dayton, Bill Sampson, Patti Chandler, Salli Sachse, Siggy Engel, 
Mikki Jamison, Mary Hughes, Luree Holmes, The Hondells, James 
Brown and the Famous Flames, Lesley Gore. 

Musical Comedy. Avalon and Hickman are a couple of college 
guys who can’t figure out why their girls (Deborah Walley and Yvonne 
Craig) are attracted to the stodgy Kincaid. Everyone heads off to a 
ski lodge where Avalon and Hickman take up cross-dressing to find 
out what Kincaid’s appeal is. 


Quick, Before It Melts 
Directed by Delbert Mann. 

(1965) 97 min. MGM Color 
George Maharis, Robert Morse, Anjanette Comer, James Gregory, 
Michael Constantine, Howard St. John, Norman Fell, Janine Gray, 
Bernard Fox, Richard LePore, Conlan Carter, Yvonne Craig (Sharon 
Sweigert), and a dozen more. 


Comedy. Morse plays a shy journalist who has to cover “Little 
America” in Antarctica for his magazine. There he becomes embroiled 
in a series of mishaps involving the military, a rival journalist, and a 
penguin named Milton Fox. Yvonne Craig is Morse’s fiancée, the 
daughter of the magazine’s editor (St. John). 
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Mars Needs Women 
Directed by Larry Buchanan 


(1966) 80 min. American International Color 
Tommy Kirk, Yvonne Craig (Dr. Marjorie Bolen), Byron Lord, Anthony 
Houston, Larry Tanner, Warren Hammack, Cal Duggan, and many others. 
Science Fiction. Martians, led by Kirk, come to Earth in search 
of females to help repopulate Mars. Yvonne Craig plays Dr. Marjorie 
Bolen, a gerontologist who is abducted by Kirk. Buchanan said, “Mars 
was not a poorly made picture, but a poorly funded one. American 
International Pictures contracted me to deliver (as writer, director, 
and producer) twelve “Z” grade flicks. These were to be churned out 
between my serious works. Each picture was budgeted at $30,000 
script to screen! AIP stipulated that these films be in color, have two 
young leads from Hollywood, be feature length, and have a nine-day 
shooting schedule. All of the pictures were profitable but the smash 
was Mars Needs Women. Was it my contributions? Tommy Kirk as 
lead? The sci-fi genre? None of these. It was the classy, professional, 
elegant sex appeal of Yvonne Craig. While chaos swirled around her, 
she just flashed those beautiful green eyes and embraced her role 
like it was from Arthur Miller or Tennessee Williams. I adored her.” 


One of Our Spies is Missing 
Directed by E. Darrel Hellenbeck.(1966) 91 min. MGM Color 


Robert Vaughn, David McCallum, Leo G. Carroll, Maurice Evans, 
Vera Miles, Ann Elder, Bernard Fox, Dolores Faith, Anna Capri, Harry 
Davis, Yvonne Craig (Wanda), Monica Keating, Cal Bolder, Robert 
Easton, James Doohan, Ollie OToole, Antony Eustrel, Richard Peel, 
Barry Bernard. 

Man from U.N.C.L.E. TV episodes “The Bridge of Lions Affair”, 
edited together, with additional footage shot using Yvonne Craig as 
the U.N.C.L.E. secretary. Included in the cast is Star Trek’s James 
Doohan. Several cats from the Soho area of London disappear, and 
members of U.N.C.L.E. begin to suspect their rival organization, 
THRUSH, of being behind it. Also, a scientist suddenly looks 30 
years younger, and Vaughn is sent to investigate. 
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One Spy Too Many 
Directed by Joseph Sargeant. 


(1966) 101 min. MGM Color 

Robert Vaughn, David McCallum, Rip Torn, Dorothy Provine, Leo 
G. Carroll, Yvonne Craig (Maude Waverly), David Opatoshu, David 
Sheiner, Donna Michelle, Leon Lontoc, Robert Karnes, Clarke Gor- 
don, James Hong, Cal Bolder, Carole Williams, Teru Shimada, Arthur 
Wong, Robert Gibbons. 

Another Man from U.N.C.L.E. feature made from TV episodes, 
in this case “The Alexander the Greater Affair”. Again extra scenes 
were shot using Yvonne Craig, this time as Waverly’s niece Maude. 
Rip Torn is a crazed scientist who plans to take control of the world 
by using his “will gas.” Vaughn and McCallum track Torn to his 
Greek underground palace, but the secret agents are caught and left 
to die as Torn rushes to America to carry out his plan. 


In Like Flint 
Directed by Gordon Douglas. 


(1967) 116 min. 20th Century-Fox Color 

James Coburn, Lee J. Cobb, Jean Hale, Andrew Duggan, Anna Lee, 
Hanna Landy, Totty Ames, Steve Ihnat, Thomas Hasson, Mary 
Michael, Diane Bond, Jacki Ray, Herb Edelman, Yvonne Craig 
(Natasha The Balierina), Buzz Henry, and many more. 

Sequel to the James Bond parody Our Man Flint. Coburn must 
do battle with a secret society of women villains based in the Vir- 
gin Islands, who kidnap American astronauts and replace them 
with members of their squad to gain access to a space station that 
controls nuclear missiles, thus gaining control of the planet. 
Yvonne Craig plays a Russian ballerina from whom Flint is try- 
ing to extract information. 
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How to Frame a Figg 
Directed by Alan Rafkin. 


(1971) 103 min. Universal Color 

Don Knotts, Joe Flynn, Edward Andrews, Elaine Joyce, Yvonne Craig 
(Glorianna), Frank Welker, Parker Fennelly, Bill Zuckert, Pitt Herbert, 
Robert P. Lieb, and a dozen more. 

Comedy. Don Knotts is a bumbling bookkeeper in the city hall of 
the small town of Dalton. Corrupt city officials Fennelly (who’s so 
decrepit that he must be transported around town in an ambulance), 
Flynn, and Andrews have been stealing from the public till, so they 
frame Knotts to take the fall. Aided by wholesome girl Joyce, he’s 
able to clear his name. Yvonne Craig plays a scheming and sexy 
secretary/mistress, in on the plot to frame Knotts. 


Diggin’ Up Business 
Directed by Mark Byers. 


(1990) 89 min. Independent film. Color 
Lynn-Holly Johnson, Tom Pardew, Michael David O’Neil, Billy 
Barty, Ruth Buzzi, Murray Langston, Yvonne Craig (Lucille), Nita 
Talbot, Gary Owens 

Comedy. A young woman is left to run her family’s mortuary 
while her grandfather goes on a vacation. When she learns that her 
grandfather is facing criminal charges and financial bankruptcy, she 
is forced to perform outrageous “specialty” funerals to get the debt- 
ridden funeral home back on its feet. 
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Schlitz Playhouse of Stars 
Dramatic Anthology. 1951-1959. CBS Friday nights. A one-hour 
show in its first season, and half an hour all other seasons. 

“Honor System” CBS 3-14-58 Frank Parisi, reformed convict, 
operates a successful trucking business. Afraid that his former repu- 
tation will prevent his son from attending Cabot College, Parisi for- 
mulates a blackmail scheme victimizing one of the school’s alumni. 

“Papa Said No” CBS 4-4-58 (Suzanne Stacey) — “Papa Said 
No” was a pilot for a possible comedy series starring Craig. Suzanne 
Stacey is a beautiful, marriage-minded young woman in search of 
the ideal husband. In the pilot episode Suzanne falls for a handsome 
young photographer, played by Scott Brady. 


Perry Mason 

Legal Drama. 1957-1966, 1973-1974. CBS, one hour. Television’s 
most successful and longest-running lawyer series, starring Raymond 
Burr. 

“The Case of the Lazy Lover” CBS 5-31-58 (Patricia Faxon) 
When a man named Bertrand Allred is found dead in a car at the 
bottom of a cliff, the evidence points to his wife Lucille... sort of. 
There is also Allred’s business associate, Bob Fleetwood, Fleetwood’s 
girlfriend, even the old buck who lived near the murder scene — all 
of them suspicious. Yvonne Craig plays the daughter of Alfred, who 
is played by Neil Hamilton. 


Bronco 

Western. 1958-1962. ABC, one hour. Bronco Layne, played by Ty 
Hardin, was an ex-Confederate Army captain who had wandered west 
after the war in search of adventure. 

“Bodyguard” ABC 10-20-59 (Stephanie Ann Kelton) Bronco 
Layne is hired by Frank Kelton to protect him from Dan Flood. Kelton 
is killed, but suspicion can’t fall on Flood — he was with Bronco at 
the time of the murder. Yvonne Craig plays the daughter of Frank 
Kelton, who has a strong desire to sexually molest his daughter. This 
gives her a motive for murder, but did she do it? 
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Philip Marlowe 

Detective Drama. 1959-1960. ABC, one hour Tuesday nights. Based 
on Raymond Chandler’s character, detective Philip Marlowe was an 
independent loner who worked to solve crimes. 

“Child of Virtue” ABC 11-10-59 A wealthy ex-gangster becomes 
irritated when a tennis bum romances his daughter. Yvonne Craig 
got this part when the show’s Producer (William Froug) spotted her 
while she was on the lot testing for a part in another series. “She was 
it.” said Froug (as reported in TV Guide, July 25, 1959, p. 10). 


The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis 

Situation Comedy. 1959-1963. CBS, half hour. Dobie Gillis, played 
by Dwayne Hickman, was a teenager interested in beautiful women, 
fancy cars, and money, but as the son of a grocer, his aspirations 
were often frustrated. 

“Dobie’s Navy Blues” CBS 11-18-59 Dobie falls for the daugh- 
ter (played by Yvonne Craig) of a retired Chief Petty Officer. 

“The Flying Millicans” CBS 2-2-60 (Aphrodite Millican) Dobie 
is fascinated by the lithe and beautiful Aphrodite Millican (Yvonne 
Craig), member of an acrobatic family. Seeing Dobie, the rest of the 
family decide to transform him into a muscular addition to the act. 

“Like Mother, Like Daughter, Like Wow” CBS 5-2-61 (Hazel 
Grimes) When Dobie mentions his name to pretty Hazel Grimes 
(Craig), she rushes up to him with a kiss. It seems her mother was his 
father’s high school sweetheart. 

“Sweet Smell of Success” CBS 4-24-62 (Elspeth) Dobie and 
Maynard (played by Bob Denver) open up a Private Nose agency 
when it is discovered that Maynard can find missing items just by 
using his sense of smell. Craig plays a money-crazed classmate of 
the guys-who wants to get rich herself from Maynard’s nose. She 
seduces Maynard and takes over his “private nose” business. 

“Flow Gently, Sweet Money” CBS 11-21-62 (Linda Sue 
Faversham) Linda Sue Faversham (Craig) is foiled in her attempt to 
turn Dobie into a big spender. She concentrates on coaching her 
younger sister, Amanda Jean, into refashioning Duncan, Dobie’s less 
sophisticated cousin. 
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Mr. Lucky 

Adventure. 1959-1960. CBS, half hour Saturday nights. Show was 
based on the 1943 movie of the same name starring Cary Grant. Mr. 
Lucky, played by John Vivyan, was a professional gambler who 
owned a floating casino, which he had won. The theme music for the 
show was by Henry Mancini. 

“Little Miss Wow” CBS 12-12-59 (Beverly Mills) Lucky and 
Andamo come across Beverly Mills (Craig), a missing heiress living 
the life of a beatnik. As they try to persuade Beverly to return home, 
two coffeehouse customers identify her and come up with a plan 
designed to bring them some money. 


Man with a Camera 
Drama. 1958-1960. ABC, half hour. Mike Kovac, played by Charles 
Bronson, had been a combat photographer in WW II, and was now 
making a living as a free-lance lensman. 

“Hot Ice Cream” ABC 1-25-60 (Jo Stokes) A murder is committed 
at Charlie Stokes amusement park. Charlie’s daughter Jo (Craig), whose 
hobby is photography, helps Mike Kovac search for the murderer. 


Hennessey 
Comedy/Drama. 1959-1962. CBS, half hour Monday nights. Lt. 
Chick Hennesey, played by Jackie Cooper, was a young medical of- 
ficer stationed at a naval base in San Diego. 

“Scarlet Woman in White” CBS 3-21-60 (Harriet Barnes) A beau- 
tiful nurse (Yvonne Craig) is disrupting the hospital. 


Chevy Mystery Show 

Dramatic Anthology. 1960-1961. NBC, one hour Sunday nights. 
Suspense and mystery dramas, hosted by Walter Slezak (a few epi- 
sodes were hosted by Vincent Price). 

“Murder Me Nicely” NBC 7-3-60 (Carolyn) Alfred Emerson, 
played by Everett Sloan, loathes Peter Montopoulis, a student in his 
medieval history class. Peter’s a fine athlete, an honor student and 
the most popular boy in school. Somehow it’s this very perfection 
that rankles. So, Alfred plots to wreck young Peter’s life. 
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Checkmate 
Detective Drama. 1960-1962. CBS, one hour. Checkmate, Inc. was 
an expensive investigative agency based in San Francisco and oper- 
ated by Don Corey (played by Anthony George) and Jed Sills (played 
by Doug McClure). 

“The Cyanide Touch” CBS 10-1-60 Gangster Larry Forbes has 
killed a friend of Roddy Stevenson’s, and Roddy goes to Checkmate, 
Inc. to get action on the case. 


The Barbara Stanwyck Theater 

Dramatic Anthology. 1960-1961. NBC, half hour Monday nights. 
Hollywood actress Barbara Stanwyck hosted and starred in this an- 
thology series. 

“House in Order” NBC 11-7-60 Dr. Steele tells Elizabeth Mowry 
she needs heart surgery immediately. Elizabeth suddenly realizes that 
she may only have a few hours left to regain the love of her husband 
and daughter, played by Yvonne Craig. 

The Detectives 

Police Drama. 1959-1962. ABC and NBC, half hour Friday 
nights. Screen star Robert Taylor played a police captain who led a 
team of three detectives. 

“Quiet Night” ABC 1-27-61 (Ivy) Ex-con Gino Gambini brings 
his lunch box to police headquarters, but there are no sandwiches in 
it. Gino has a gun and a hand grenade, and he plans to knock off 
Sergeant Ballard. 


Peter Loves Mary 

Situation Comedy. 1960-1961. NBC, half hour Wednesday nights. 
Real life couple Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy play Peter and 
Mary Lindsey, a show-business couple adjusting to life in the sub- 
urbs after leaving Manhattan. 

“That Certain Age” NBC 2-22-61 (Darcy Robinson) Peter thinks 
he can handle teenagers pretty well, so he consents to direct the local 
high school play. He begins to have doubts when young Darcy 
Robinson gets a crush on him. 
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Tales of Wells Fargo 
Western. 1957-1962. NBC, half hour. Jim Hardie, played by Dale 
Robertson, was a troubleshooter for Wells Fargo. 

“The Remittance Man” NBC 4-3-61 (Libby Gillette) Badman 
Tim Flaherty has succumbed to an occupational disease — gunfire. 
Opportunist Gabe Adams fired the shot, planning to make off with 
the swag from Flaherty’s latest caper. But when Hardie suddenly 
appears, Adams decides to settle for the reward money only to dis- 
cover that Flaherty’s booty has vanished. 


Malibu Run (previously The Aquanauts) 

Adventure. 1960-1961. CBS, half hour Wednesday nights. Larry 
Lahr, played by Jeremy Slate, and Mike Madison, played by Ron 
Ely, are two salvage divers living in the Malibu Beach area and run- 
ning their own aquatic sports shop. 

“The Rainbow Adventure” CBS 4-19-61 (Kathy) Larry and Mike 
are tailed by two men who turn out to be Federal narcotics agents. 
Seems the boys’ store is being used for the sale of a less wholesome 
product than skin-diving equipment. 


The Jim Backus Show 
Situation Comedy. Syndicated. Mike O’ Toole, played by Jim Backus, 
was editor of a newspaper struggling to keep afloat. 

“Dora’s Vacation” May/June 1961 (dates vary by location; 6-17- 
61 in Cincinnati) Dora insists upon taking her long overdue vaca- 
tion, so Mike hires a giddy teenager played by Yvonne Craig to take 
her place. 


Icabod and Me 

Situation Comedy. 1961-1962. CBS, half hour Tuesday nights. Bob 
Major, played by Robert Sterling, bought a small town paper from 
Icabod Adams, played by George Chandler. 

“Teenage Journalist” CBS 12-19-61 (Liza Halliday) Bob hires 
high school student Liza Halliday, who says she wants to learn the 
newspaper business. But it soon appears that Liza’s main interest 
isn’t journalism — it’s Bob. 
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77 Sunset Strip 

Detective Drama. 1958-1964. ABC, one hour. Stuart Bailey, played 
by Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., and Jeff Spencer, played by Roger Smith, 
were a glamorous private-detective team, working out of Hollywood. 

“Bullets for Santa” ABC 12-22-61 (Kristan Royal) The Holly- 
wood Christmas Parade is in full swing but somebody obviously 
hasn’t caught the spirit of the thing — a shot rings out, barely miss- 
ing jolly old Santa. Movie star Pauline Grant’s agent claims the bul- 
let was actually intended for her, and hires Jeff to guard his client. 
Yvonne Craig plays the daughter of Pauline Grant, an 18-year-old 
nymphet who gets involved with Roger Smith. 

“Lady in the Sun” ABC 5-17-63 (Willie Miller) Realtor Joe 
Carden hires Stu to find his secretary Paula Michaels. Stu learns that 
the lady was actually Carden’s wife, but that she aliered the arrange- 
ment to shop for a wealthier mate. 

“Lovers’ Lane” ABC 1-3-64 (Tina Nichols) Big-time politician 
“Boss” Gates hires Stu to prove his son was framed for attacking a 
girl. Craig plays the friend of the victim, and helps Stu with his in- 
vestigation. 


Mrs. G. Goes to College/The Gertrude Berg Show 

Situation Comedy. 1961-1962. CBS, half hour. Gertrude Berg, fa- 
mous from the series The Goldbergs, played Sarah Green, a widow 
who decides to enroll in college. 

“Mrs. G.’s Private Telephone” CBS 12-27-61 (Sally) Seems ev- 
ery time Sarah wants to use the boarding house phone, one of the 
other tenants is on the line. So she decides to have her own phone 
installed in her room. 
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Follow the Sun 
Adventure. 1961-1962. ABC, one hour Sunday nights. Ben Gregory, 
played by Barry Coe, and Paul Templin, played by Brett Halsey, were 
two footloose, handsome, free-lance magazine writers living in Hawaii. 
“A Ghost in Her Gazebo” ABC 3-18-62 (Veronica St. John) Wid- 
owed Lilli St. John (played by Elsa Lancaster), matriarchal head of 
the multi-million dollar St. John Enterprises, is being urged by her 
sons to sell the huge corporation. Lilli says before she decides she 
will have to visit a spiritual medium named Jason Berry (played by 
Cesar Romero) and talk the whole thing over with her late husband. 
Yvonne plays the grand-daughter of Elsa Lancaster and girlfriend of 
Brett Halsey. 


The New Breed 
Police Drama. 1961-1962. ABC, one hour Tuesday nights. Policemen 
use new sophisticated electronic gadgetry to track down criminals. 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here” ABC 4-24-62 (Louise Pittman, 
Edna Pittman) It looks like routine duty when the Met Squad is assigned 
to keep the peace during a big fraternal convention until pretty Louise 
Pittman falls from a window in the room where she was dancing with 
other guests. Craig plays both the victim (Louise) and her sister (Edna). 


I’m Dickens... He’s Fenster 
Situation Comedy. 1962-1963. ABC, half hour Friday nights. 
Dickens, played by John Astin, and Fenster, played by Marty Ingels, 
were two carpenter/construction workers. 

“A Small Matter of Being Fired” ABC 9-28-62 (Hillary) Mr. Ban- 
nister needs a foreman for a construction job. So Arch guarantees 
Harry that he has got the job. 


Laramie 
Western. 1959-1963. NBC, one hour Tuesday nights. Two brothers 
try to maintain the family ranch. 

“The Long Road Back” NBC 10-23-62 (Ginny Malone) Slim, 
acting as deputy, is escorting bank robber Virgil Walker back to 
Laramie. But on the trail he’s overpowered by the outlaw and a girl 
named Ginny. 
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Death Valley Days 

Western Anthology. 1952-1975. Syndicated, half hour. Hosted by 
Stanley Adams until his death. Supposedly based on historical events 
in Death Valley, California. 

“To Walk With Greatness” Syndicated 11-14-62 (though dates 
vary by location) (Emma) Newly graduated from West Point, Lt. John 
F. Pershing (played by Jody McCrea) becomes a hero of the old west 
by tracking down white renegades who murdered two Indians and 
stole ponies from a peaceful Zuni tribe. Craig plays McCrea’s love 
interest. 


The Dick Powell Show 
Dramatic Anthology. 1961-1963. NBC, one hour Tuesday nights. 
Veteran actor Dick Powell hosted this series until his death in 1963. 
“Tn Search of a Son” NBC 11-20-62 (Mary Langdon) The death 
of Gary Harper’s mother has caused his father to shut Gary (played 
by Dean Stockwell) out of his life. The young man runs away and 
later is found living as a beach-comber in Spain where even a love 
affair can’t make up for his father’s coldness toward him. 


The Wide Country 

Western. 1962-1963. NBC, one hour Thursday nights. Mitch Guthrie, 
played by Earl Holliman, was a champion bronco rider, living the 
rodeo life. 

“Bravest Man in the World” NBC 12-6-62 (Anita Callahan) Andy 
is really impressed with a book called “The Bravest Man in the World” 
which purports to be the life story of adventurer Warren Price. When 
Andy meets Price and strikes up a friendship with him, he’s over- 
whelmed by all of the exciting things Price has done (or, at least, by 
all of his stories about them). Yvonne Craig plays an impressionable 
young woman who becomes attracted to Price. 
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Sam Benedict 

Law Drama. 1962-1963. NBC, one hour Saturday nights. Sam 
Benedict, played by Edmond O’Brien, was a San Francisco trial law- 
yer. The series was based on the career of famed trial lawyer Jake 
Erlich, who served as consultant to the show. 

“Sugar and Spice and Everything” NBC 2-2-63 (Amy Vickers) 
When Sam is called in to handle the defense of dancer, Amy Vickers, 
who is charged with murder, he’s busy with another trial, so he sends 
Hank to fill in for him. 


Hooray for Love (Pilot) 

Comedy. 9-9-63. CBS, half hour. Schuyler and Abby Young, played 

by Darryl Hickman and Yvonne Craig, were newlyweds still in school. 
CBS 9-9-63 (Abby Young) In the pilot episode, Schuyler must 

chose between a lucrative job with his father-in-law’s trucking busi- 

ness, or continue with his education. 


Dr. Kildare 
Medical Drama. 1961-1966. NBC. Dr. Kildare, played by Richard 
Chamberlain, was a young intern in a large metropolitan hospital 
trying to learn his profession. 

“A Day to Remember” NBC 4-2-64 (Carol Devon) Deeply dis- 
turbed by the death of her husband, Nora Willis poses as a volunteer 
worker to help an abandoned child suffering from a fatal disease. 


Channing 

1963-1964. ABC, one hour Wednesday nights. Channing University 
was the setting for this series of dramas revolving around life on a 
college campus. 

“My Son, the All-American” ABC 4-8-64 (Kathy O’Reardon) 
James Caan plays star athlete Jeff Brubaker. Brubaker’s Jewish heri- 
tage has never handicapped him socially, nor concerned him spiritu- 
ally. Yvonne Craig plays a student who is attracted to Caan. She 
teaches him about his Jewish heritage and they start dating. 
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Wagon Train 
Western. 1957-1965. NBC and ABC. Set after the Civil War, each 
season a California-bound wagon train would set out from St. Joe 
and make its way west to California. 

“The Link Cheney Story” ABC 4-13-64 (Ellie Riggs) Gambler 
Euchre Jones encounters former protege Link Cheney on the wagon 
train, but it isn’t a happy reunion. 


90 Bristol Court: Tom, Dick, and Mary 
Situation Comedy. 1964-1965. NBC Monday nights. 90 Bristol Court 
consisted of three half hour situation comedies, each set in the same 
apartment building. The three were “Karen,” “Harris Against the 
World” and “Tom, Dick, and Mary.” Tom and Mary Gentry, played 
by Don Galloway and Joyce Bulifant, were newlyweds who shared 
an apartment with Tom’s friend Dick Moran, played by Steve Franken, 
in order to save money. 

“Bad Day at Bristol Court” NBC 10-5-64 (Louise Meeker) Pin- 
ing for some privacy, Tom persuades Dick to move into a vacant 
apartment at the court for just a day or two. 


Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea 

Science Fiction. 1964-1968. ABC, one hour. The Seaview was an 
atomic submarine that roamed the seven seas fighting villains both 
human and alien. 

“Turn Back the Clock” ABC 10-26-64 (Carol Denning) Carol 
Denning and others make a spectacular escape from a giant lizard in 
a prehistoric world in Antarctica. This fun episode plays much like a 
B monster movie. 


McHale’s Navy 
Situation Comedy. 1962-1966. ABC, half hour. Lt. Commander 
Quentin McHale, played by Ernest Borgnine, was the commander of 
a WW II PT. boat with a very strange crew. 

“Pumpkin Takes Over” ABC 2-16-65 (Suzie Clayton) 
Binghamton’s wife comes for a visit at the same time as he is pro- 
ducing a show starring an exotic dancer (played by Craig). 
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The Man from U.N.C.L.E. 

Spy Spoof. 1964-1968. NBC, one hour. Superagents Napoleon Solo, played 
by Robert Vaughn, and Ilya Kuryakin, played by David McCallum, were 
teamed to fight the international crime syndicate THRUSH. 

“The Brain Killer Affair’ NBC 3-8-65 (Cecille Bergstrom) 
Waverly is poisoned and taken to a hospital where he is subjected to 
the rays of a brain-altering machine by THRUSH agent Dr. Dabree, 
designed to make him ineffective without killing him. While investi- 
gating others who have suffered the same fate, Solo finds Cecille 
Bergstrom and together they try to unravel the mystery and save 
Waverly. Filmed in June of 1964. 

“The Alexander the Greater Affair” NBC 9-17-65 and 9-24-65 
(Maude Waverly) Rip Torn is a crazed scientist who plans to take 
control of the world by using his “will gas.” Vaughn and McCallum 
track Torn to his Greek underground palace, but the secret agents are 
caught and left to die as Torn rushes to America to carry out his plan. 
Yvonne Craig plays Waverly’s niece Maude. Filmed in July and Au- 
gust of 1965. 

“The Bridge of Lions Affair” NBC 2-4-66 and 2-11-66 (Wanda) 
Several cats from the Soho area of London disappear, and members 
of U.N.C.L.E. begin to suspect their rival organization, THRUSH of 
being behind it. Also, a scientist suddenly looks 30 years younger, 
and Vaughn is sent to investigate. Yvonne Craig is not in the original 
version of these episodes: another actress played her role. The epi- 
sodes were edited together into a film (One of Our Spies is Missing), 
and for the film new scenes were shot using Yvonne. She plays the 
U.N.C.L_E. secretary. When these episodes air in reruns, either ver- 
sion might be used. Star Trek’s James Doohan has a cameo role. 
Filmed in December of 1965 and January of 1966. 


Kentucky Jones 
Comedy/Drama. 1964-1965. NBC, half hour. Kentucky Jones, played 
by Dennis Weaver, was a widowed veterinarian raising a Chinese 
orphan in Southern California. 

“Kentucky’s Vacation’? NBC 4-10-65 (Shirley) Kentucky’s worn out by 
a series of minor irritations, but he has a chance to get away from it all. Mrs. 
Edgerton asks him to take her dog to a New York Kennel Show. 
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My Favorite Martian 
Situation Comedy. 1963-1966. CBS, half hour Sunday nights. Uncle 
Martin, played by Ray Walston, was a Martian found by Tim O’ Hara, 
played by Bill Bixby. 

“Keep Me From the Church” CBS 10-3-65 (Louise) Martin uses his 
futuroid camera to take a picture of Tim. It shows him getting married 
within 24 hours to an unidentified girl played by Yvonne Craig. 


Ben Casey 

Medical Drama. 1961-1966. ABC, one hour. Dr. Ben Casey, played 
by Vince Edwards, was a gifted young resident surgeon who battled 
disease and the medical establishment. 

“If You Play Your Cards Right, You Too Can Be a Loser” ABC 
12-27-65 (Mary Dyboski Carter) Casey is puzzled by an apparently 
intoxicated young man (David Jones, of The Monkees) who refuses 
to reveal his name and the man’s wife (Craig), who has received a 
severe beating. 


The Big Valley 

Western. 1965-1969. ABC, one hour. The Barkley family owned a 
ranch in the Old West, and were continually fighting its lawless ele- 
ments. Barbara Stanwyck played Victoria Barkley, and Lee Majors 
played Heath Barkley. 

“The Invaders” ABC 12-29-65 (Allie Kay) In this very well-made 
episode, Heath (Lee Majors) is bushwhacked by Daddy Cade (John 
Dehner) and his murderous brood — who feel certain that he’s worth 
more alive than dead. Yvonne plays a member of Daddy’s brood. 
She helps nurse Majors back to health, and ends up falling for him. 


The Wild Wild West 
Western. 1965-1970. CBS, one hour. James T. West, played by Robert Conrad, 
and Artemus Gordon, played by Ross Martin, were government agents as- 
signed to expose or undermine the attempts of various radical, revolutionary, 
or criminal groups to take over all or part of the U.S. 

“The Night of the Grand Emir” CBS 1-28-66 (Ecstasy La Joie) 
West is assigned to protect a visiting tyrant from the attentions of 
Miss Ecstasy La Joie, a most enticing assassin. 
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Mr. Roberts 

Comedy/Adventure. 1965-1966. NBC, half hour Friday nights. Mr. 
Roberts, played by Roger Smith, was part of the crew of the U.S.S. 
Reluctant, a cargo ship in the South Pacific during WW II. The 
series was based upon the book by Thomas Heggen, which was also 
made into a play and a movie. 

“Damn the Torpedos” NBC 2-25-66 (Carol Jennings) The ship 
has been ordered to transfer three USO girls. The Captain, however, 
orders them to stay below decks in order to keep them away from the 
men. Yvonne Craig plays one of the three USO girls. 


My Three Sons 
Situation Comedy. 1960-1972. ABC, CBS, half hour. Steve Douglas, 
played by Fred MacMurray, was a widower raising his three sons. 

“Tf at First” CBS 10-20-66 (Vickie) Steve gets a parking ticket 
from Robbie’s meter maid girlfriend (Craig). 


Batman 
Fantasy Adventure. 1966-1968. ABC, half hour. Adam West played 
Bruce Wayne, who as Batman waged war on the evil-doers that plagued 
Gotham City. Yvonne Craig joined the cast in the third season as Bar- 
bara Gordon, who as Batgirl also fought the villains of Gotham. 
Batgirl Presentation 1967 (Barbara Gordon/Batgirl) To introduce 
the Batgirl character to network affiliates, a short promotional pilot 
was filmed. 
Season Three: ABC 9-14-67 to 3-14-68 (Barbara Gordon/Batgirl) 


The Ghost and Mrs. Muir 

Situation Comedy. 1968-1970. NBC, ABC, half hour. The Ghost 
of Captain Daniel Gregg, played by Edward Mulhare, haunted a house 
in New England, which was rented to Mrs. Carolyn Muir, played by 
Hope Lange, and her family. The ghost and Mrs. Muir slowly came 
to get along. 

“Haunted Honeymoon” NBC 9-28-68 (Gladys Zimmerman) An 
eloping couple spend the night at Gull Cottage when their car breaks 
down. Craig plays the bashful bride to be. 
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It Takes a Thief 

International Intrigue. 1968-1970. ABC, one hour. Former cat bur- 
glar Alexander Mundy, played by Robert Wagner, worked as a spy 
for the U.S. Government. 

“The Bill Is in Committee” ABC 10-8-68 (Roxanne) Al goes un- 
dercover as a magician to retrieve incriminating proof from the dic- 
tator of a small country, who is using it to bribe a member of Con- 
gress. His cover is blown immediately. 


The Mod Squad 
Police Drama. 1968-1973. ABC, one hour. The Mod Squad con- 
sisted of three young hippie cops. 

“Find Tara Chapman” ABC 11-19-68 (Tara Chapman, a.k.a. Lila 
Mason) The Squad tries to track down Tara Chapman, a dying girl 
who might set off a meningitis epidemic, and who is on the run from 
gangsters who want to kill her before she tells what she knows. 


Star Trek 
Science Fiction. 1966-1969. NBC, one hour. The starship U.S.S. En- 
terprise was on a five-year mission to explore new worlds, to seek 
out new life and new civilizations, to boldly go where no man had 
gone before. 

“Whom Gods Destroy” NBC 1-3-69 (Marta) Kirk and Spock are 
prisoners of Garth, a crazed space captain who can change his ap- 
pearance. Craig plays a green Orion slave girl. 


Love, American Style 
Comedy Anthology. 1969-1974. ABC, one hour. Love was the sub- 
ject matter of this collection of short comedy playlets. 

“Love anda Couple of Couples” ABC 9-29-69 Michael Callan is 
expecting his fiancée (Yvonne Craig) at his apartment any moment. 
Who gets there first? His ex-wife (Penny Fuller), that’s who. And 
who tries on the engagement ring? And can’t get it off? 

“Love and the Loud-Mouth” ABC 9-17-71 A couple’s honey- 
moon is interrupted when the mouth of the bride (Yvonne Craig) 
gives off radio reports. 
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“Love and the Confession” ABC 10-20-72 (Kathy) A man tells 
his wife about a past affair when they think their cruise ship is going 
to sink. 

“Love and the Big Game” Two couples get together to play cards, 
only to find that one of them is cheating. Also stars Jack Klugman. 


Mannix 
Detective Drama. 1967-1975. CBS, one hour. Joe Mannix, played 
by Mike Connors, was a private detective. 

“Who Killed Me?” CBS 12-13-69 (Diana) Mannix is hired by an 
aircraft industry executive to find the man who tried to kill him by 
sabotaging his private plane. Yvonne plays the executive's wife, 

“Search for a Whisper” CBS 2-18-73 (Ada Lee) Guest starring 
William Shatner. Mannix gets his strangest assignment when a busi- 
ness tycoon has himself investigated, even to the extent of ruining 
his reputation. 


The Good Guys 
Situation Comedy. 1968-1970. CBS, half hour. Cab driver Rufus 
Butterworth, played by Bob Denver, and diner owner Bert Gramus, 
played by Herb Edelman, were friends since childhood. 
“Communication Gap” CBS 12-19-69 (Dr. Claudia Cummings) 
Because they can’t communicate, Rufus and Bert join a “communi- 
cation” class conducted by a lovely young woman. Result: the only 
person the guys can’t get along with is Claudia. 


The Courtship of Eddie’s Father 

Situation Comedy. 1969-1972. ABC, half hour. Tom Corbett, played 
by Bill Bixby, was a widower whose son Eddie, played by Brandon 
Cruz, constantly tried to get him remarried. 

“Don’t Look Now But Your Scorpio’s Rising” ABC 3-4-70 (Miss 
Atwater) In her marvelously muddled way, Tina up and quits. So 
Tom hires a secretary who’s a paragon of perfection, and very hard 
to bear after a kook like Tina. 
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Land of the Giants 
Science Fiction. 1968-1970. ABC, one hour. Seven Earthlings were 
trapped on a planet where the inhabitants were twelve times their size. 
“Wild Journey” ABC 3-8-70 (Berna) Yvonne Craig and Bruce 
Dern play alien researchers visiting the land of the giants. When the 
Earthlings Steve and Dan encounter them, they learn that these aliens 
can travel through time and space. Stealing the aliens’ device, Steve 
and Dan propel themselves back to Earth, 1983, where they try to 
change history by stopping the launch of the Spindrift. Craig and 
Dern pursue them. 


Three Coins in a Fountain (Pilot) 

Comedy. 8-10-70. NBC, half hour. Maggie Wilson, played by Cynthia 
Pepper, was an American girl living in Rome and working as a secre- 
tary. Craig was part of the cast, playing Maggie’s roommate Dor- 
othy. Based on the 1954 movie. This pilot was made in 1966, but not 
aired until 1970. 


O’Hara, U.S. Treasury 

Police Drama. 1971-1972. CBS, one hour. Jim O’ Hara, played by 

David Janssen, was a special agent for the U.S. Treasury. 
“Operation: Rake-Off’ CBS 2-11-72 (Inez Malcolm) Godfrey 

Cambridge plays a comic in trouble for disavowing the racketeers 

who launched his career. Their price for returning him to the stage is 

involvement in bribing a revenue agent. 


The Partners 

Situation Comedy. 1971-1972. NBC, half hour. Lennie Crooke, 
played by Don Adams, and Georg Robinson, played by Rupert Crosse, 
were a pair of police detectives who were always getting into crazy 
situations while investigating crimes. 

“Here Comes the Fuzz” NBC 9-18-71 (Jessica) Three comic ac- 
tors (Joey Foreman, Art Metrano and Jesse White) ham it up in a 
slapstick story about the search for a bank robber. 

“Two or False” NBC 8-11-72 (Michelle/Denise) Identical-twin 
jewel thieves (both played by Craig) keep our heroes hopping. Can 
the sexy sisters outfox their baffled pursuers? 
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Jarrett (Pilot) 
rime Drama. 3-17-73. NBC, 90 minutes. Sam Jarrett, played by 
lenn Ford, was an erudite investigator specializing in fine arts cases. 
NBC 3-17-73 (Luluwa) — Jarrett is tangling with a bogus 
preacher while tracking down some missing rare Biblical scrolls. Craig 
plays the snake dancer niece of the bogus preacher. 


Emergency! 

Drama. 1972-1977. NBC, one hour Saturday nights. Series focused 
around Squad 51 of the Los Angeles County Fire Department’s Para- 
medical Rescue Service. 

“Gossip” NBC 9-29-73 (Edna Johnson) A runaway drug victim 
spells double trouble for the paramedics: they have to first catch the 
girl before they can help her. Other cases include a fireman in need 
of aid after falling through a burning roof. 


The Magician 

Adventure. 1973-1974. NBC, one hour. Tony Blake, played by Bill 
Bixby, was an illusionist and escape artist who helped people in dan- 
ger and prevented crimes. 

“The Man Who Lost Himself’ NBC 12-11-73 (Dr. Zabriskie) 
Blake helps an amnesiac ex-con being hunted by three wealthy busi- 
nessmen who want him to remember a robbery they committed thirty 
years earlier. Craig plays the doctor of the amnesiac ex-con, and she 
helps Bixby. 


Kojak 
Police Drama. 1973-1978, 1989-1990. CBS, ABC, one hour. Theo 
Kojak, played by Telly Savalas, was a cop. 

“Dark Sunday” CBS 12-12-73 (Liz) Kojak suspects a half-mil- 
lion-dollar heist is about to occur, but he doesn’t know what is to be 
stolen or where. Craig plays the girlfriend of the head crook. 
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Holmes and Yoyo 
Situation Comedy. 1976. ABC, half hour Saturday nights. Holmes, 
played by Richard B. Schull, was a cop paired up with a life-like 
robot named Yoyo, played by John Schuck. 

“The Fearful Witness” ABC 11-27-76 (Sherri) Holmes and Yoyo 
are assigned to protect a key grand jury witness, who is so fearful for 
his life that he is even evading them. 


Six Million Dollar Man 
Adventure. 1974-1978. ABC, one hour. Steve Austin, played by Lee 
Majors, had been critically injured and then saved by having parts of 
his body replaced with Bionic parts, and subsequently he went on 
missions for the U.S. government. 

“The Infiltrators” ABC 2-6-77 (Lena Bannister) Steve gets into the 
ring as a boxing champ to kayo a group of assassins targeting foreign 
athletes who have defected. Yvonne Craig plays the lead villain. 


Starsky and Hutch 
Police Drama. 1975-1979. ABC, one hour. Starsky, played by Paul 
Michael Glaser, and Hutch, played by David Soul, were bachelor 
cops in this light police-action series. 

“Starsky vs. Hutch” ABC 5-8-79 (Carol) Starsky and Hutch are 
rivals for the affections of a policewoman and nearly neglect their 
pursuit of a deranged murderer. 


Fantasy Island 
Romantic Drama. 1978-1984. ABC, one hour. Mr. Roarke, played 
by Ricardo Montalban, owned an island where people came to play 
out their fantasies. 

ABC 5-7-83 (Cindy) Mr. Roarke cancels all fantasies as Tattoo 
fights for his life after an auto accident. 
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Batman Episodes — Detailed 
(All these episodes were aired between September 14", 1967 and 
March 14", 1968) 


“Enter Batgirl, Exit Penguin” 

Written by: Stanford Sherman 

Directed by: Oscar Rudolph 

Guest Star: Burgess Meredith, Penguin 

Story: Penguin kidnaps Barbara with the intent'to marry her and be- 
come Commissioner Gordon’s son-in-law. He doesn’t know she’s 
Batgirl as well. 


“Ring Around the Riddler” 
Written by: Charles Hoffman 
Directed by: Sam Strangis 
Guest Star: Frank Gorshin, Riddler 
Joan Collins, Siren 
Story: Riddler and the Siren try to control prize fighting in Gotham City. 


“The Wail of the Siren” 

Written by: Stanley Ralph Ross 

Directed by: George Waggner 

Guest Star: Joan Collins 

Story: Siren attempts to enslave Commissioner Gordon and learn 
Batman’s identity. 


“The Sport of Penguins” 
“A Horse of Another Color” 
Written by: Charles Hoffman 
Directed by: Sam Strangis 
Guest Star: Burgess Meredith, Penguin 
Ethel Merman, Lola Lasagna 
Story: Penguin and Lola Lasagna try to fix Bruce Wayne’s Charity 
Horse Race and reap the proceeds. 
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“The Unkindest Tut of All” 

Written by: Stanley Ralph Ross 

Directed by: Sam Strangis 

Guest Star: Victor Buono, King Tut 

Story: Tut tries to discover who Batman is and where he lives. 


“Louie the Lilac” 

Written by: Dwight Taylor 

Directed by: George Waggner 

Guest Star: Milton Berle, Louie the Lilac 

Story: Louie tries to take over the minds of Gotham’s flower children. He 
captures Batman and Robin and intends to feed them to his carnivorous lilac. 


“The Ogg and I” 
“How to Hatch a Dinosaur” 
Written by: Stanford Sherman 
Directed by: Oscar Rudolph 
Guest Star: Vincent Price, Egghead 
Anne Baxter, Olga 
Story: Ogg and Olga kidnap Commissioner Gordon and plot to un- 
leash a dinosaur on Gotham City. 


“Surf’s Up! Joker’s Under!” 

Written by: Charles Hoffman 

Directed by: Oscar Rudolph 

Guest Star: Cesar Romero, Joker 

Story: Joker transfers a top surfer’s skills to himself in order to con- 
trol Gotham Beach. 


“The Londinium Larcenies” 
“The Foggiest Notion” 
“The Bloody Tower” 
Written by: Elkan Allan and Charles Hoffman 
Directed by: Oscar Rudolph 
Guest Star: Rudy Vallee, Lord Phogg 
Glynis Johns, Lady Penelope Peasoup 
Story: The Dynamic Duo goes to London to thwart the theft of the 
Crown Jewels. 
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“Catwoman’s Dressed to Kill” 

Written by: Stanley Ralph Ross 

Directed by: Sam Strangis 

Guest Star: Eartha Kitt, Catwoman 

Story: Catwoman tries to steal clothes and put Batgirl through a pat- 
tern-cutting machine. 


“The Ogg Couple” 
Written by: Stanford Sherman 
Directed by: Oscar Rudolph 
Guest Star: Vincent Price, Egghead 
Anne Baxter, Olga 
Story: Egghead and Olga try to steal from Gotham’s banks and mu- 
seums and try to drown Batgirl in a vat of caviar. 


“The Funny Feline Felonies” 
“The Joke’s on Catwoman” 
Written by: Stanley Ralph Ross 
Directed by: Oscar Rudolph 
Guest Star: Cesar Romero, Joker 
Eartha Kitt, Catwoman 
Story: Joker and Catwoman are an evil team trying to steal from the 
Federal Depository. Catwoman ties up Batgirl in cat whiskers. 


“Louie’s Lethal Lilac Time” 

Written by: Charles Hoffman 

Directed by: Sam Strangis 

Guest Star: Milton Berle, Louie the Lilac 

Story: Louie the Lilac abducts Batman and Robin and tries to put 
Batgirl in a vat of scalding oil. 


“Nora Clavicle and the Ladies’ Crime Club” 

Written by: Stanford Sherman 

Directed by: Oscar Rudolph 

Guest Star: Barbara Rush, Nora Clavicle 

Story: Nora becomes part of Gotham City’s police department, only to 
rob the National Bank. She ties up the Triumphant Trio in a human knot. 
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“Penguin’s Clean Sweep” 

Written by: Stanford Sherman 

Directed by: Oscar Rudolph 

Guest Star: Burgess Meredith, Penguin 

Story: Penguin contaminates Gotham City’s Mint with sleeping 
sickness germs. 


“The Great Escape” 
“The Great Train Robbery” 
Written by: Stanley Ralph Ross 
Directed by: Oscar Rudolph 
Guest Star: Cliff Robertson, Shame 
Dina Merrill, Calamity Jane 
Story: Shame and his cohorts turn Batman and Robin into cowards 
and kidnap Batgirl. 


“T'll Be a Mummy’s Uncle” 

Written by: Stanley Ralph Ross 

Directed by: Sam Strangis 

Guest Star: Victor Buono, King Tut 

Story: In a search for Nilanium, Tut discovers the Batcave. 


“The Joker’s Flying Saucer” 

Written by: Charles Hoffman 

Directed by: Sam Strangis 

Guest Star: Cesar Romero, Joker 

Story: Joker plans to build a flying saucer and take over the world. 


“The Entrancing Dr. Cassandra” 
Written by: Stanley Ralph Ross 
Directed by: Sam Strangis 
Guest Star: Ida Lupino, Dr. Cassandra 
Howard Duff, Cabala 
Story: Using a technique to become invisible, Dr. Cassandra and 
Cabala rob banks and jewelry stores. They also rob the Bat trio of 
their three dimensional properties, rendering them cardboard cut-outs. 
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“Minerva, Mayhem and Millionaires” 

Written by: Charles Hoffman 

Directed by: Oscar Rudolph 

Guest Star: Zsa Zsa Gabor, Minerva 

Story: Minerva uses her spa to extract information from the brains of 
wealthy clients. She also tries to pressure-cook not only Batman and 
Robin, but Batgirl and Alfred as well. 
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